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Troops to 


Hear 


Giant Xmas Show 


Stars Have Prepared Radio Show 


For Overseas Only 


WASHINGTON — On 
Day, men and women of the Amer- 
jean armed forces on land and sea 
fn every quarter of the war-torn 
globe will hear the radioed greet- 
ings of a grateful people in the Unit- 
ed States, and the voices of fighting 
men overseas will be brought by the 
game means to the people on the 
home front, the War Department 
announced this week. 

Three hours of special Christmas 
radio programs have been produced 
and transcribed in this country by 
the Armed Forces Radio Service, 
Army Service Forces, These pro- 
grams, for the benefit of the armed 
forces overseas only, will feature 
entertainment stars and name bands. 

Sent by Short-Wave 

Arrangements have been made to 
fnsure complete coverage of over- 
seas military and naval personnel. 
The transcriptions will be beamed by 
short-wave stations in the United 
States to all parts of the world. In 
addition, the transcriptions have 
been shipped by plane and ship so as 


to arrive at their destinations by 
Christmas Eve. Overseas, the tran- 
scriptions will be broadcast to the 
troops through such facilities as 


Army and local radio stations. Where 
such facilities are not available, 
phonographs and public address sys- 
tems will be utilized. 

Included in the three-hour pro- 
gram will be personal greetings from 
Secretary of War Stimson; Secretary 
of Navy. Knox: Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall. Chief of Staff of the Army; 
Admiral Ernest J. King, Commander 
fn Chief of the United States Fleet 
and Chief of Naval Operations; Lt. 
Gen. Thomas Holcomb, Commandant 
of the Marine Corps; Vice Admiral 
Russell R. Waesche, Coast Guard 
Commandant; Chaplain (Brigadier 
General) W. R. Arnold, Army Chief 
of Chaplains; Capt. Robert D. Work- 
man, Navy Chief of Chaplain; Col. 


Aomy Nurses in U.S. 
Wear Olive Drab 


WASHINGTON—Olive drab uni- 
forms for Army nurses, physical 
therapy aides and Medical Depart- 
ment dieticians have been authorized 
fr wear within the continental 
United States as well as in overseas 
theaters, the War Department an- 
nounced this week. 

Two complete olive drab uniforms 
will be issued by the Quartermaster 
Corps to every Army nurse not yet 
equipped, as soon as a suitable dis- 
tribution system can be set up in 
each of the nine Service Commands. 

Until they receive the new uni- 
forms, nurses who have not yet ac- 
quired them will continue to wear 
the two-tone blue uniforms. Is- 
suance of the new olive drab uni- 
forms to Army nurses overseas was 
begun last spring. With the issuance 
of the new uniforms in the contt- 
Mental United States, all Army 
nurses will have the same attire. 


Japs Quote Queer Figures 


In Announcing Casualties 


WASHINGTON—Some queer-look- 
ing figures were quoted in a Tokyo 
Tadio broadéast as summing up the 
comparative casualties in the war to 
date. 

Japanese military and naval losses 
in personnel in the two years of 
War against the United States and 

eat Britain have been “about” 
159,000, it claimed, against 227,000 
for the Americans and 122,000 for 
the British. 

Washington announced the Amer- 
mn casualties on all fronts on 
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ember 2 as 126,969, of which 
481 had been killed in action. 

» The Japanese communique also 
pelaimed that its navy had sunk 18 
Allied battleships, 27 carriers, 92 
fuisers, 79 destroyers, 107 subina- 
@s, and claimed as damaged 13 
Allied battleships, 12 carriers, 56 
Sruisers, 32 submarines und scores 
other ships. 

Tokyo listed the Jap raval losses 
@ one battleship, two carriers, three 
isers and 11 submarines, 


Christmas| Oveta Culp Hobby, Director of the 


Women’s Army Corps; Capt. Mildred 
H, McAfee, Director, Women’s Re- 
serve, U. S. Naval Reserve; Lt. Col. 


Ruth C. Streeter, Director, Marine 
Corps Women’s Reserve, and Lt. 
Commander Dorothy Stratton, Di- 


rector, Women’s Reserve, U. S. Coast 
Guard Reserve. 

Numerous programs will be given 
by the fighting forces in the over- 
seas theaters of operation addressed 
to listeners at home. On Sunday, 
Dec. 19, the Army Hour, the War 
Department’s radio program, will 
bring from a dozen theaters descrip- 
tions of the arrival of Yule-tide 

(See XMAS, Page 16) 





Five Cents 





2795.0. 


WASHINGTON—The Army is giv- 
ing approximately 275,000 enlisted 
Infantrymen promotions in pocegnt- | 
tion of the acknowledged hazards 
and responsibilities shouldered by) 
the Infantry in combat. 

The promotions, effective Dec, 13, | 
in 16 of the outstanding Infantry | 
combat categories, call for pay in- | 
creases ranging from $48 to $216 a 
year. The changes in existing or-| 
ganization and equipment set-ups, | 
authorizing one-grade advances in| 
rank, were ordered in a War De-| 
partment communication distributed | 
to Army establishments in this | 
country and overseas. 

More Suitable Reward 

“The increased grades will provide 
a more suitable reward as well as! 
supply the means for more careful 
selection of non-commissioned com- 
bat leaders,” Lt. Gen. Joseph T. 
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IN GRATITUDE for their liberation from the Japanese, natives 
island of Guadalcanal 


hom 


Bes 


constructed this Memorial 


Chapel by use of their own methods of weaving split bamboo, 
and presented it to the people of America as a tribute to the 
soldiers, sailors and marines who fell there. This photo shows 
the simple ceremony at which the chapel was accepted for 
the U. S. The natives built the chapel on plans submitted by 
Chaplain O. C. Grotefend (center) who prepared them with 
the help of Col. Jaseph P. Clelland. Much time, ingenuity and 


painstaking effort went into 


the construction of the altar, 


which is handcarved and inlaid with mother of pearl 


—Signal Corps Photo 





Little Chance Mustering-Out 
Pay Bill Will Pass by Xmas 


WASHINGTON — Congress _ prob- 
ably won't complete action on the 
mustering out pay bill in time to 
present it as a Christmas present to 
the 800,000 ex-servicemen for whom 
the pog-war period has already 
begun. 

But the military affairs commit- 
tees of both houses of Congress this 
week were hearing testimony on 
the subject. Chairman May (D., 
Ky.) of the House Military Affairs 
Committee said that it would not be 
wise to rush such an important 
measure through before it was per- 
fected. 

Senate Increases Rates 

While the House was sticking by 
its War Department-supported bill 
to pay a flat rate of $300 in three 
installments to discharged service- 
men, the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee gave its approval to a 
measure which would pay $200 to 
$500, according to length of service 
in the U. S. and overseas. But a 
fight to obtain even more liberal 
rates seems to be in the offing 
when the bill reaches the floor of 
the respective houses. 

Sympathy was growing this week 
for a plan to give each soldier a 
three months’ furlough before dis- 
charge, during which time the War 
Department could get his records 
in order and the Veterans Adminis- 
tration could be studying his case 
to decide if he is entitled to dis- 
ability payments. At present it 





takes between two and three months 
before a veteran receives his first 


disability check after he is dis- 
charged. 

The bill which received approval 
of the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee provides payments according 
to the following scale: 

$500 — for service 
months or more. 


$400—for service overseas 12 to 18 


overseas 18 


months. 

$300—for service overseas less 
than 12 months. 

$300—for service in continental 


U. S. more than a year. 


$200—for service in the U. S. less 
than a year. 
Tax-exempt payments would be 


made in three monthly installments 
to discharged servicemen up to the 
rank of colonel or equivalent. 
T/Set. Testifies 
Meanwhile, the House Military 
Affairs Committee had concluded its 
hearings on the subject and was 
ready to offer its version of the bill 
to the House, when representatives 
of veterans’ groups requested that 
the bill be rewritten to include both 
mustering-out pay and compensation 
benefits. 
One of the persons to testify be- 
(See LITTLE, Page 16) 





Copies of the Army Times 
are made available to all 
Army hospitals through the 
American Red Cross. 
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McNarney, Deputy Chief of Staff, 
stated. 


Outstanding in the promotion or- | try rifle 


der directed to all theater and area 
commanders was the authorization | 
for the advancement of one-half of | 


» Get 


OL ULIT UL ude 


| quarters detachment, mountain 1n- 


fantry battalion; mountain infan- 
company; mountain in- 
fantry heavy weapons company; 


headquarters and headquarters com- 
pany, ranger battalion; ranger com- 


the privates in certain designated pany. 


units from Grade 7 to Grade 6, mak- 
ing them privates first class. 

Others given the one-grade boosts | 
were squad leader assistants, from | 
corporal to sergeant; squad leaders, 
from corporal to sergeant, or from 
sergeant to staff sergeant, according 
to grade authorized before the new 
order; section leaders, from ser- 
geant to staff sergeant; platoon ser- 
geants, from staff sergeant to tech- 
nical sergeant, and battalion ser- 
geant majors, from staff sergeant 
to technical sergeant. 

The units in which the promotions 
were ordered include the following: 

Infantry cannon company; head- 
quarters and headquarters company, 


infantry battalion; infantry rifle 
company; infantry heavy weapons 
company; infantry anti-tank Co. 


headquarters and headquarters com- 
pany, armored infantry battalion; 
rifle company, armored infantry bat- 


talion; headquarters company, bat- 
talion; company; headquarters and 
headquarters company, glider in- 
fantry battalion; glider infantry 


company; headquarters and head- 


Army Casualties 


To Date 98,594 


WASHINGTON — Total American 
Army casualties in the war up to 
Nov. 30 were 98,594, Secretary of 
War Stimson announced at his press 
conference this’ week. They are di- 
vided into the following categories: 

15,334 killed. 

35,049 wounded. 

23,725 missing. 

24,486 prisoners. 

Of the 35,049 wounded, 18.041 have 





returned to duty or have been re- 
leased from hospitals, Mr. Stimson 
said. 


American elements of Gen. Mark | 


Clark’s Fifth Army have suffered 
13,419 casualties since the beginning 
of the Italian campaign. Of this num- 
ber 2,010 were killed, 8583 wounded, 
and 2826 are missing. British troops 
with the Fifth Army have suffered 
somewhat smaller losses, the Secre- 
tary of War added. 


V-Mail Volume Reaches 


New Height in November 

WASHINGTON—The_ volume of 
V-mail exchanged between the 
United States and American Army 
personnel overseas during November 
broke all previous monthly records, 
the War Department announced 
this week. 

The Army Postal Service handled 
40,428,360 V-mail letters in Novem- 
ber, of which 18,970,412 were mailed 
from the United States and 21,457,- 








948 were received from _ soldiers 
overseas. It was the first month 
that the use of V-mail by soldiers 


exceeded that used by the public. 


Simultaneously, the Army made 
public details of the qualification 
tests for the “Expert Infantryman 
Badge” and the “Combat Infantry- 


|; man Badge,” recently authorized to 


recognize the stamina and courage 
of infantrymen. The expert badge 
goes to the man who can pass a 
series of physical tests, including 
complete continuous foot marches 
with full field equipment for 25 miles 
in eight hours and nine miles in 
two hours. Also, he must qualify 
with weapons and demonstrate his 


ability in scouting, patroling, field 
sanitation, military discipline, and 
tactics. The infantryman may qual- 


ify for a combat badge by display of 
exemplary conduct in action against 
the enemy. 

In another tribute to the Ameri- 
can infantryman, the Secretary of 
War called attention recently to the 
“skill and heroism” of the foot sol- 
dier, stating that “his place in war 
among all those who fight is the one 
which really touches epic propor- 
tions.” 

MeNair Lauds Infantry 

Lt. Gen. Lesley J. MeNair, com- 
manding general, Army Ground 
forces, summed up the infantryman’s 
role with the declaration: 

“The decisive and final struggle 
on land is being fought by the In- 
fantry and its supporting arms and 
services. These days the entire na- 
tion is following operations on its 
war maps. It is to be noted that 
the ever-present frontlines of these 
maps are simply where the infan- 
tryman is. It is true that he is sup- 
ported magnificently by artillery 
and air, but this support is behind 
and above him. There is nothing 
in front of him but the enemy.” 


Army Men Ruled 
Eligible for Office 


WASHINGTON—Suggestions as to 
the possible naming of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur and former Governor 
Stassen, of Minnesota, as Republi- 
can candidates for the Presidency, 
brought a question in the Senate 
this week as to whether such men, 
being in service, would be avall- 
able for public office. 

The issue arose over varying inter- 
pretations by Secretary of War Stim- 
son and Secretary of the Navy Knox 
in response to a query by Senator 
Vandenburg as to whether an officer 
could accept a “draft” nomination 
for a high public office, could con- 
tinue in the armed forces during 
the campaign and could resign to 
accept office if elected. 

Secretary Knox replied that the 
answer to all three questions was 
yes. Secretary Stimson said that no 
War Department regulation would 
be construed to prevent an Army 
officer from accepting a nomination 
for the presidency or vice-presidency. 








‘Food for the Soul’—Hymns 
To Be Included in K Ration 


WASHINGTON—Soldiers in fox- 
holes and in combat areas gener- 
ally will have food for their souls 


as well as for their bodies issued to 
them with their K-rations soon. 

The War Department has just 
published the first issue of a small 
folder entitled “Hymns from Home,” 
containing 12 non-denominational 
hymns and the 23rd Psalm, While 
most of these folders will be issued 
to service men through the chap- 
lains, the Quartermaster General's 
department will take one million 
copies of The word editions and wrap 
them around K-rations to send to the 
war fronts. 

The fighting men may then have 
the hymns handy to assist them in 
singing their prayers if they wish 
while going into battle or while 
waiting in combat zones for the call 
to acton. 

Titles of the hymns for which 
there is also a music edition to be 
issued on the basis of certain num- 


|} America the Beautiful, 


| 





bers of men, include God Will Take 
Care of You, Faith of Our Fathers, 
Sweet Hour 
of Prayer, There’s a Church in the 
Valley, Abide With Me, All the World 
Shall Come to Serve Thee, I would 
be True, Mine Eyes Have Seen the 
Glory, God Bless America, Day Is 
Dying in the West, Come, Thou AIl- 
mighty King, and Our Help in Ages 
Past. 

The Music Branch of the. Special 
Services Division, and the Office of 
the Chief of Chaplains have collab- 
orated in preparing the leaflets. 

A film on “Hymns from Home,” 
somewhat similar to “Fantasia,” is 
being prepared and will go out with 
an edition of “G. I. Movies” service. 
This is a free educational and cur- 
rent event 16-mm film service avail- 
able without cost to all Army posts, 
camps, stations, and general hos- 
pitals throughout the world for In- 
formal showings in places other than 
War Department theaters. - 
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Stream of New Weapons 
Coming From Ordnance 


Installation of 75 mm. cannon in 
Army Air Forces planes, a radical 
development from which secrecy re- 
cently was lifted, is but one of a 
@onstant stream of new and secret 
weapons being developed by the 
Army’s Ordnance Department, the 
War Department disclosd this week. 


Maj. Gen. L. H. Campbell Jr., 
Chief of Army Ordnance, announced 
that more than 1,000 new or vastly 
improved Ordnance weapons were 
being developed and produced un- 
der an effective and well established 
systm based on cooperative action 
with private industry. 

Review History 

Keviewing the four-year history of 
the development of true “flying ar- 
tillery,” General Campbell said that 
Ordnance officers have dreamed of 
taking field weapons “upstairs” since 
the last war. They saw the begin- 
ning of that dream’s realization 
more than four years ago, when the 
first demonstration that a high-pow- 
ered 75 mm gun could be fired suc- 
cessfully from a plane was given 
before a group of Air Forces officers 
at the Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
Aberdeen, Maryland. 


In that first showing of the possi- 
bilities of airborne artillery, a pilot 
model 75 was fired from a B-18 air- 
craft by Col. Horace A. Quinn, Ord- 
nance Department, then a captain. 


As in most such radieal develop- 
ments, modifications were found nec- 
essary, and a demonstration of an 
improved model was given in 1940 at 
Elgin Field, Florida, before the Air 
Forces Board. 

The gun recoil and recuperator 
mechanisms of the “Flying 75's” were 
turned out at the Ordnance Depart- 
ment’s Watervliet and Rock Island 
Arsenals, sources of gun and artil- 
lery development in this country. 

Encouraging Results 

Ordnance and Air Forces officers 
found results of these trials—and 
many others made at the Ordnance 
Research Center at Aberdeen—more 
than encouraging. Under the direc- 
tion of Colonel (now Major General) 
G. M. Bares, Chief of the Ordnance 
Department’s extensive research and 
development program, a number of 
industrial concerns were called in to 
the then secret program to aid in 
jroning out manufacturing and fur- 
ther development probléms. 

The result of the cooperative pro- 
gram was a new 75 mm. aircraft 
gun developed for the Army Air 
Forces, together with a recoil mech- 
anism and mount designed to meet 
the peculiar requiremnts of aircraft 
installation. 

Working under Colonel Quinn, who 
tested the original aircraft gun, Vic- 
tor F. Lucht, an ordnance engineer 
in the Ordnance Department, de- 
signed a new recoil device and 
perfected technical details that as- 
sured flawless operation of the new 
gun. After extensive ground trials, 
the new weapon was tried in the air 
under the supervision of Ordnance 
personnel. 

Staggers Imagination 

Today, the fact that a gun the 
same size, but of greater power than 


USEA 


If you suffer discomfort 
from morning nausea, 
or when traveling by 
air, sea or on land—try 


Mothersills 


Used for over a third of a century as a 
valuable aid in preventing and relieving 
all forms of nausea. A trial will prove its 
effectiveness and reliability. Atdruggists. 
MOTHERSILL'S, 430 Lafayette St, New York, 3, N. ¥. 











the field artillery most in use in the 
World War, can be fired from air- 
planes with speeds of more than 
300 miles an hour staggers the imag- 
ination. 

General Campbell said the air- 
borne weapon will knock out any 
tank now known to be in use, sink 
lightly armored warships and de- 
stroy enemy gun _ emplacements, 
“Those Air Forces boys really can 
aim that gun;, I’ve seen them in 
practice hit small targets at thou- 
sands of yards,” he added. 

The Ordnance Department enlists 
private industry in its research and 
development work, just as it does 
for many phases of production, and 
draws also upon the resources of 
academic and other’ independent 
research agencies. Ordnance officers 
faced with new problems take them 
to America’s best civilian engineers, 
detail the difficulties, guide the de- 
sign and construction of pilot mod- 
els,, test these models, and finally 
determine when the development 
has reached the point of perfection 
and should be offered to the using 
forces for final acceptance. 

In such a manner, and by full co- 
operation with other Government 
research agencies, including the 
Navy Bureau of Ordnance, the Army 
Air Forces Materiel Command, the 
Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment and the National In- 
ventor’s Council, Army Ordnance 
makes full use of America’s reser- 
voir of scientific experience and in- 
ventive genius. 

System Assures Lead 

The Ordnance Department’s re- 
search and development system is 
conceded to have enabled the United 
States to take the lead among the 
nations of the world in aircraft ar- 
mament. | Among the products of 
this system is the 50 caliber aircraft 
machine gun, together with its in- 
cendiary and armor-piercing am- 
munition, which are responsible for 
the top-heavy box scores the Army 
Air Forces have marked up in com- 
bat with Axis aircraft. 

Another important aircraft arma- 
ment development the system is 
responsible for is the 37 mm. auto- 
matic cannon, which the United 
States led the world in installing in 
aircraft. . 

The recently revealed 75 mm. air- 
craft gun, which has given American 
planes another substantial lead in 
airborne armament, supports the 
opinion of Ordnance officers that 
other no less phenomenal advances 
along the same line will continue 
from the Ordnance Department’s 
cooperative research and develop- 
ment system. 


FA Trainees Now Fire 


On Transition Range 


FORT SILL, Okla.—Affording 
trainees with an opportunity for 
rapid-fire shooting at staggered, 
life-size targets which fall when hit, 
the transition firing range for car- 
bines is the latest innovation in 
the training program at the Field 
Artillery Replacement Training Cen- 
ter. 

The transition course features a 
series of life-size ‘targets which are 
staggered at ranges from 50 to 200 
yards. When hits are scored the 
targets, controlled by men in bullet- 
proof pits, fall. i 

Scoring on the transition range 
differs from the qualification range 
of fixed targets in that men on the 
firing line are given ammunition 
in excess of the numiber of targets 
and a point is scored for each target 
knocked down and a point for each 
round of unexpended ammunition. 
A perfect score is 24 points. 
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FORT BENNING, Ga.— Despite 
the fact that most experts con- 
sidered it utterly impossible, Ray 
S. Miller, civilian armament fore- 
man at Fort Benning’s post ord- 
nance shop, designed and assisted 
in perfecting a means of launching 
grenades from the Garand _ semi- 
automatic, M-1, rifle in collabora- 
tion with Col. Charles H. Coates, 
member of the Infantry Board at 
Fort Benning, thereby eliminating 
the need for “03” rifle for this pur- 
pose in infantry units. 

This outstanding achievement of 
Mr, Miller and Colonel Coates has 
resulted in change of tables of 
equipment for combat units, and 
will materially affect the war effort, 
according to Col. Myron Leedy, 
chief of the Ordnance Branch at 
Fort Benning and member of the 
Infantry Board. 

In the course of his experiments 
in grenade launching, Mr. Miller, 
who has been a civil service em- 
ployee with the Army since 1919, 
suffered a severe flesh wound, but 
carried on in spite of this occurence 
and in face of repeated advice that 
launching of grenades from an M-1 
rifle presented insurmountable dif- 
ficulties. The War Department has 
adopted the launcher and a patent 
is being sought in the names of Mr. 
Miller and Colonel Coates. 

Invention of the launcher for the 
M-1 rifle was at the repeated re- 
quests of the Army Ground Forces, 
although the Ordnance Department 
had been unable to find a satisfac- 
tory method of doing this without 
damage to the delicate automatic 
features of the rifle, according to 
Colonel Leedy. Prior to this inven- 
tion, it was necessary to use both 
the 1903 and the M-1 rifle in order 
to have adequate fire power and 
grenade launcher as well. Under 
this design the M-1 can be used at 
will by an individual soldier as eith- 
er a grenade launcher or a semi- 
automatic rifle, and eliminates much 
equipment formerly necessary for 
the soldier to carry. 

Grenades which can be launched 
from the M-1 with the launcher in- 
clude the anti-tank grenade, hand 
fragmentation grenade, the oldtime 
pineapple hand grenade and ap- 
proximately 330 signal grenades. 

Other Inventions to Credit 

But the designing of the launcher 
in cooperation with Colonel Coates 
is merely the most recent achieve- 
ment of the inventive genius of Mr. 
Miller, who has given the Army the 
benefits of his talents for a quarter 
of a century. 

In 1918, as a member of the 352nd 
Aero Squadron which he joined in 
January of that year, he designed 
and patented a throttling device for 
Gnome Monosoupape Engines in air- 
craft which enable the Army to put 
back into service 500 new aircraft 
engines which had been condmned 
because they could not be “throttled 
down.” For this he received high 
commendation from ranking Army 
officials and was assigned to the 
technical section of the air service 
at Dayton Field, Ohio. In August, 
1918, he had been put in charge of 
the experimental section of Roose- 
velt Field, New York. 

In the summer of 1919 he 
called to Fort Meade, Md., 
was attempting to build a 50-ton 
tank, the Mark VIII, which had a 
Liberty Airplane engine in it. Miller 
worked on these, correcting trou- 
bles, re-designing the driver con- 


was 
which 





trol systems and making numerous 


MR. MILLER AND COL. COATES 
M-1 can launch a grenade 


Garand Rifle Now 


Launches Grenades 





drive improvements, and doing all 


sorts of experimental and inventive 
work. 


Adapted Gyro Compass to Tank 


In 1921 he was sent from Camp 
Meade, Md., to the Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Grounds to see what could be 
done in adapting a Sperry gyro com- 
pass to a heavy tank. In this work 
he designed a suitable mounting 
and made numerous improvements 
in the compass enabling the Army 
to use it in the tank. 

In 1922, he built the first high- 
speed tank, capable of going 48 
miles per hour, using largely sal- 
vage material. A 1921 pilot model 
22-ton medium tank which had been 
built by the Ordnance Department 
and had a speed of 14 miles per 
hour was turned over to him to re- 
design. By re-designing the drive 
and installing a 12-cylinder Liberty 
aircraft engine, the tank attained 
a speed of 48 miles per hour. 

In 1938, he re-designed the com- 
pressor and throttle for the Guiber- 
son Diesel tank engine, which was 
incorporated in all new tanks and 
resulted in the modification of all 
old model tanks. 


Infantrymen 
Learn About 
B-17 at Base 


ALEXANDRIA AIR BASE, Law 
For the first time in this district, 
an entire infantry division—the 38th 
of Camp Livingston is learning about 
Flying Fortresses this week as guestg 
of Alexandria Army Air Base. 

In an unusual training maneuver, 
the 38th Division is receiving g 
series of talks about heavy bombar@& 
ment delivered by Air Base combat 
veterans, and is also visiting the 
Air Base to get a close-up view of 
the four-engine bombers. Functiong 
of various parts of the “plane are 
described by a pilot, navigator, gum 
ners and engineers. 

The .50-caliber guns in the balj 
turret and tail of the plane, com 
sidered the greatest aerial arm ig 
the world, attracted most interest 
of the infantry men. 

Inaugurating the program, Capt, 
Robert Milnar, assistant director of 
flying training, and Capt. Tom 
Rounsvell, instructor-pilot, spoke at 
Camp Livingston on Tuesday after. 
noon. 

They emphasized the tremendous 
importance of strategic bombing ag 
influencing the tide of World War 
II, and in saving the lives of count. 
less numbers of our own troops, 
The two air captains also told of 
tactical bombardment in support of 
ground troops, describing such mis« 
sions from their own personal ex. 
periences overseas. 

Cooperation of the two military 
installations is permitting ground 
troops to become oriented to an im- 
portant phase of America’s offensive 
warfare, Response of the troops was 
enthusiastic. The program was ar- 
ranged by the Camp Livingston and 
Alexandria Army Air Base publie 
relations offices. 





New Oven Steps Up 
Baking at Edwards 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—Produc 
tion at Camp Edwards’ only manu- 
facturing plant was stepped up at 
the Camp Bakery this week when 
a new gas oven capable of turning 
out 400 loaves of bread every 35 


minutes went into action for the 
first time. 
The new oven requires only the 


space occupied by one of the older 
type, which is heated by coke in- 
stead of by gas, and yet it will turn 
out twice as much bread, Not only 
can it hold 400 loaves to the other 
type’s 260, but it also can be used 
constantly. Because of the slower 
process in removing bread from the 
old type, much heat is lost and it 
takes time to heat the oven to the 
proper temperature. 





IN THE British army “lieutenant” 





is pronounced “lef-ten-ant.” 





ASTP Program 


WASHINGTON—Ingquiries follow- 
ing reports that the ASTP was to be 
abolished as a result of differences 
of opinion in the Army concerning 
the program, brought an announce- 
ment from the War Department this 
week that “The Army Specialized 
Training Program is not now in proc- 
ess of liquidation.” 

Stimson Explains 

Secretary of War Stimson added 
an explanation to the effect that 
“The number of soldiers assigned 
for training under the ASTP will be 
changed from time to time so as to 
accord with the needs of the Army 
and the available manpower} 


“It is now being reduced,” Mr. 





Col. Nostrand Becomes 


Edwards Commander 

CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—Col, EI- 
bert A. Nostrand, former command- 
ing officer at Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., 
this week became the seventh com- 
manding officer of Camp Edwards, 
succeeding Col. Roy W. Smith, who 
reached retirement age today. 
Colonel Smith has been confined to 
the camp Station Hospital for the 
last two weeks and during his ab- 
sence Col. Howard S. Patterson, 
camp executive officer, assumed the 
camp commander duties, 


Is Not Being 


Liquidated, War Dept. Says 


Stimson continued, “but later may 
be either increased or reduced as the 
exigencies of the military situation 
or military training make advisable.” 

So far as can be learned the ad- 
ministrative heads of 222 cooperating 
colleges and universities have not 
been officially advised of any pres- 
ent or contemplated drastic change 
in their War Department contracts 
covering the ASTP training. 

New Term Begins 

The new 13-week term of the 
ASTP began on Monday in a large 
percentage of the participating 
schools. So far as can be learned 
there has been no marked reduction 
in the soldier enrollment. 

If any reduction in numbers should 
be made it is probable that this will 
be in the pre-engineering enroll- 
ment. But in War Department circles 
the prevailing opinion is that no 
drastic change will be made during 
the present term, at least. It is felt 
that the foreign area and language 
trainees and the Army and Navy 
men attending medical and dental 
schools will not disturbed, since the 
need for the former in occupied 
areas during and following the war 
will be almost as great as the need 
for service doctors and dentists 

For the present, it is believed, no 
attempt will be made to bring the 





ASTP to its allotted quota of 150,000. 
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WHEN Lt. 
rest period after combat on New Georgia Island, one of the 
first things he did was to get out his absentee ballot and 
vote his choice for the New York City Council. Pvt. Alex Kwai- 


sufu, a curious native Solomon Islander, 


Charles Schuman arrived at Guadalcanal for a 


wanted to know 


what it was all about, so Lieutenant Schuman obliged and 
explained the workings of democracy. 


—Signal Corps Photo 





Compromise Soldier Vote 
Pian Gains Supporters 


WASHINGTON — A compromise 
plan for giving soldiers the vote 
was gaining strength in Congress 
this week as Senator Carter Glass 
(D. Va.), life-long defender of 
states’ rights, threw his support be- 
hind the federal ballot plan which 
was defeated in the Senate. 

The soldier-vote bill, after suf- 
fering an emasculating amendment 
in the Senate, is now before the 
House Elections Committee. It 
probably won’t reach the floor of the 
House until after Christmas. 

The compromise which was draft- 
ed by Chairman Eugene Worley (D., 
Tex.) of the House Elections Com- 
mittee, would permit a federal bal- 
lot to be distributed to the Army and 
Navy, which after it had been 
marked by the serviceman would be 
returned to his local voting district. 
His states could count it or not as 
it saw fit. Thus, Mr. Worley, be- 
lieves, there could be no question of 
a violation of states’ rights. 

On the other hand, Senator Glass, 
writing from his sick bed, said: 
"I cannot see that the rights of 
the states are either jeopardized or 
in any way involved in the present 
controversy.” Senator Glass’ stand 


was expected to count heavily in 
influencing the decision of many 
wavering congressmen in favor of 
the federal ballot plan. 

Meanwhile, President Roosevelt 





Cannoneers Prove They 
Can Shoot ‘Little Ones’ 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—Enlisted 
men of the 930th Field Artillery 
Battalion, at Camp Butner are cele- 
brating and slapping each other on 
the back today, They have proved 
that they can shoot the “little ones” 
as well as the “big ones.” All are 
track shots with 155 MM Howitzer 
cannon, but when they turned in in- 
dividual scoring records as a result 
of carbine fire on the range at Camp 
Butner, it was discovered that the 
only ones who had not literally shot 
away every bulls-eye were men who 
Were on furlough and men in the 
hospital. “And the sick ones would 
have qualified to if we could have 


Put some targets in the _ hospital 
ward rooms” says veteran First Sgt. 
Murvin H. Bohanan. Two of the 


Men are North Carolinians, Cpl. L. 
Z. Rodgers of Clinton scored expert 
While Sgt. Joe Sims of Draper 
scored cmaspeneeter, 


Dear Santa Send Me 
A Spray Gun—He Did 


SANTA CLAUS, Ind.—“Dear 





to — the needs of the American 

















nta,” wrote a soldier somewhere in 
the Pacific, “Please send me a spray 
gun.” 

Santa Claus, that is Santa Claus| 
Ost 242 of the American Legion 
& Santa Claus, Ind., is attending 
to this rounest. Said the post’s serv- 
kee office “The Legion here is ready 


| 


fighting man—whether it be spray 
guns for insects or bombs for buz- | 
tards! 
——— 
printed with 
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‘ducted before June 30, 1944, 


signed the father draft bill, which 
is designed to delay the induction of 
“pre-Pearl Harbor” fathers. The bill 
sets aside the “work or fight” order 
of War Manpower Commissioner 
Paul McNutt and strips McNutt of 
most of his authority. It provides, 
too, for the appointment of a com- 
mission of five doctors to study the 
possibility of lowering physical 
standards. 

Despite the passage of the bill, se- 
lective service officials told members 
of the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee this week that about a mil- 
lion fathers would have to be in- 
in or- 
der to meet present schedules. There 
are about 3,400,000 now in class 4-F, 
rejected for physical handicaps. 


Would Use Veterans 
As Boys’ Club Leaders 


WASHINGTON—Use of wounded 
veterans as boys’ club leaders and 
in other positions where they can 
fight juvenile delinquency was sug- 
gested to the Senate Special Sub- 
committee on Wartime Health and 
Education th:s week by Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kerr, Assistant Federal Works 
Administrator, 

David Armstrong Executive Di- 
rector of the Boys Clubs of Amer- 
ica, approved Mrs. Kerr's suggestion 
but warned that the veterans could 
not wholly take the place of trained 


leaders whose ranks have been 
badly depleted by the draft. 
Senator Claude Pepper, of Florida, 


recommended that Veterans Admin- 
istration funds for vocational reha- 
bilitation might be used to train ex- 
soldiers and sailors in social work, 
if, he suggested, “we can convince 
soldiers that the work is not effim- 
inate.” 





Patton Should Stay in Italy | 
According to Gallup Poll 


PRINCETON, N. J.—The general 
opinion of United States people re- 
garding the General Patton incident 
is that the matter has been much 
overrated and that General Patton 
should be left in charge of his troops 
on the Italian front. 

This at least is the finding of a 
Gallup poll taken on the matter, 
the results of which were made pub- 
lic this week. The Gallup directors 
note that the reaction of the civil- 
ian public is important because it 
involves the question of public con- 
fidence in the Army high command. 

The question put by the Gallup 
interviewers was: “Which way would 
you as a citizen have greater confi- 
dence in the Army high command— 
if General Patton is brought back 
to the United States, or if he is 
left in charge of his troops in Italy?” 

The replies show a ratio of better 
than three to one in favor of leaving 
the general where he is, Here are 
the actual results: 


Should be “een back 


i HN vA. nnieadcesashenctstacnbvusonseesin 22% 
Should be left in charge 

of his troops in Italy.......... 70 
BEE. setisthinnnaneto x 
It is striking ‘that persons inter- 


viewed who have a family member 
or close relative serving in the Army 
are no more critical of General Pat- 
ton than others. In fact they show 
a slightly higher vote (72 per cent) 
than the average, for leaving him in 
Italy. 

Some of the reasons expressed by 
tpical citizens for their opinions are 
illuminating. Here are “fair” sam- 
ples of them: 

“We have a war to win. One sol- 
dier’s hurt feelings shouldn’t cause 
so much fuss.” 

“General Patton has proved him- 


It's Sabotage 


CAMP HOWZE, Tex.—GlIs here 
are doing their best to counteract 
the tendency on the part of Den- 
ton, Tex., girls to look only at the 
brass hat. 

They’ve spread the latrine gos- 
sip through the town that there 
are only five unmarried officers 
stationed at Camp Howze. 


W ACs Didn't Need GI 
Samaritan After All 


PINE CAMP, N. Y.—The 22nd 
Armored Engineers are always ready 
to help a lady in distress. Therefore, 
when the Division Headquarters CQ 
got an emergency call the other 
night, asking that a vehicle with 
plenty of heavy tools be rushed to 
the WAC area, he relayed the call 
to the Engineers. 

T/S Ed Murphy of Company B 
ran to his vehicle, piled on a sledge 
hammer, crow bars and other heavy 
items which might be handy in a 
wreck or other disaster, and was 
about to take off when another tele- 
phone call cancelled his errand of 











mercy. “Never mind coming,” the 
feminine voice said. “One of our 
WACs got her hand caught in the 


Coca-Cola machine, but she’s got it 
free now!” 
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SOLDIERS— 
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| Buck’s Burrheads Now at Ellis 


CAMP ELLIS, Ill—The 223rd 
Station Hospital, “Buck’s  Burr- 
heads,” which has been stationed at 


Camp Barkeley, Tex., is now 
new home at this post, 
medical units here, 


in a 
self qualified with other 
counts.” 

“You can’t blame a man for going 
off the beam once in a while. He’s | 
probably learnéd his lesson.” 

“It was just a case of nerves. He’s 
too fine a commander to be removed 
just for that one mistake.” 

“His action was inexcusable and | 
by rights he ought to be demoted. | 
But he would be hard to replace, so 
we had better leave him there.” 


to lead, and that’s 








German Prisoners in U.S. 


Number 120.000—WD 

WASHINGTON—Enemy prisoners 
of War in United States now num-| 
ber about 170,000, it was disclosed 
by the War Department this week. 

Of the total number, 120,000 are 
Germans and 50,000 Italians, 

The latest figures show only 62 
Japanese prisoners in United States. 
One reason for this is ‘hat Japs do 
not frequently surrender, but insist 
on fighting to the end. 

Prisoners are housed in more than 
56 permanent and numerous tempo- | 
rary camps throughout the country, 
Labor shortage has accounted for 
the setling up of temporary camps. 
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SOMETHING TO WRITE HOME ABOUT... 
FREE PAPER, PENS, INK—AND FREE 
PEPSI-COLA TO MAKE IT EASY 

















All the comforts of home at the 


the Pepsi-Cola Times Square Can- 
Pepsi-Cola Canteen for Service teen, 47th St. and Broadway, New 
Men*, Mason and Market Sts.,San York, and the Pepsi-Cola Canteen*, 
Francisco. Enlisted men of the United 13th and “G” Sts., Washington. 
Nations can shave, shower, write, . 

relax—“‘on the house’’. And there’s free 
Pepsi-Cola to chase down the ham- 


burgers and hot dogs. Ditto goes for 


*In cooperation with Recreation Ser- 
vices, Inc. in Washington, D. C.—with 
Hospitality House in San Francisco. 
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Your Bills Are Being Delayed! 


Veterans may not find mustering-out pay in their Christmas 
stocking but they will get it as a post-New Year’s Day bonus. 


The bill has hit some snags on Capitol Hill. 


It isn’t that the 


members of Congress don’t want to pass the bill—they just don’t 
think there is enough money being offered. Bills proposed to date 
run from $200 to a year’s pay. The best bet calls for $300 to $500, 
depending upon length and nature of service. 


The soldier’s vote question 


is the trouble-maker. The bill 


passed by the Senate has little chance of working. The House will 
probably settle on a combination state and federal bill, which will 
get the okay of both groups—thanks to a wave of public pressure. 

The soldier-vote question is very touchy for the politicians. 


It is even more touchy for the servicemen. 


During the last war the 


Prohibition Amendment was passed while the servicemen had their 


hands tied. 


This war presents different soldier problems. 


Fourteen million 


voters aren’t to be ignored or trifled with if the politicians have 


any post-war plans. 


You'll get a vote and mustering-out pay. There may be some 
delays but Congress will play ball with you when the chips are down. 





Sicily-Wise 45th Found 
Tougher Fight in Italy 


WITH THE 45th DIVISION IN 
ITALY—Seasoned in the oe 
icily, 45th Division Thun r- 
Siete can into the Italian cam- 
paign confident and swinging hard. 
They found the fighting even 
tougher on the whole than the 
Sicilian battles, but the terrain 
similar, the people similar. 

Now battle-wise, four infantry- 
men in one regiment were not 
panic stricken when they found 
themselves behind German lines. 
They had set up their mortar in 
a draw, had first been pinned down 
by enemy artillery fire, then en- 
veloped. 

Headed Toward Home 

Staff Sgt. Warren Pingleton, 
Pvts. John Case and Joe Pszenitzny, 
with another man now missing, set 
off directly across the fields toward 
their own lines. It was the only 
way to go. By night they traveled, 
by day they hid in shrubbery along 
mosquito-infested streams. 

The fourth night their hearts 





Movie 
Stuff 


On the RKO lot, Eddie Cantor is 
hard at work on his cavalcade of the 
theatre, “Show Business.” It drama- 
tizes, without strictly patterning, his 
own career, with George Murphy, 
Constance Moore, Joan Davis and 
Nancy Kelly sharing top honors. 

. - * 


Completely recovered from his re- 
cent illness, Al Jolson has arrived 
in Hollywood and will report to 
Warner Bros. immediately for his 
scenes in “Rhapsody in Blue,” life 
story of George Gershwin. He plays 
himself. 

. . 7 

RKO now has in_ production: 
“Once Upon a Time,” “Nine Girls,” 
“Jam Session,” “Sailor’s Holiday,” 
“Address Unknown,” “At Night We 
Dream” and “Two-Man Submarine.” 

. . . 


Willard Parker, the blond giant 
whom Rosalind Russell will intro- 
duce to the screen in “What a 
Woman,” piled his 6 feet 4 inches 
fato a taxi in front of Columbia 
studios, and asked the lady driver 
to drive him to RKO, located farther 
down the street. 

“Okay,” said the cabinna, with a 
@reamy look in her eye. 

They turned up one gtreet and 
down another, Parker busying him- 
self with his newspaper. The cab 
stopped—he hopped out—in front of 
Columbia. 

“Look,” he said desperately, “you 
just picked me up here, remember? 
This is where I started out from.” 

“Okay,” said the lady driver, 
“where do you want to go now?” 

Parker insists it’s a new version 
af the old Hollywood runaround, 


stopped when a German sentry 
challenged them. Pingleton thought 
quickly, then motioned the sentry 
to take cover. The four infantry- 
men filed past unmolested. A sec- 
ond sentry challenged them a little 
later, and Pingleton tried his trick 
again. The sentry got down at 
first, but became suspicious and 
fired as the last man passed. The 
boys. broke into a run. Three es- 
caped, but they don’t know what 
became of the fourth. 

Four hundred yards farther on, 
another sentry appeared. Pingleton 
saw him first, motioned him to 
get down, and started edging to- 
ward the sentinel. 

“You come another foot, by 
Gawd, and I'll blow your damn 
head off,” Pingleton’s men heard. 

They were home. 

AT Gun Gets 2144 Tanks 

In Sicily, 1st Lt. James Cruik- 
shank was awarded the Silver Star 
for the capture of a German gun 
in Vittoria. Here in Italy his anti- 
tank crew has made a record, too- 

Cruikshank’s little pop gun pol- 
ished off two German tanks, one 
light and one medium, alone. It 
also scored a tie with the artillery 
on a third, light, tank. The boys 
feel that’s pretty good for one pea 
shooter. 

Sgt. William E. Woodhams and 
Pfes. Richard H. Bashore and 
Douglas Studebaker were holed up 
in a cozy farm house which was 
serving as an OP, but Jerry got 
Wise and sent a tank after them. 
The men were on the second floor, 
peering through a cafturd Ger- 
man telescope, when the tank bus- 
tled up to the only exit and sent 
its first shell crashing through the 
third floor. The second shell came 
through the secorid story, and the 
boys hugged the floor. The boys 
didn’t like this situation, and leaped 
from the second story window. 

Two rounds from a bazooka fin- 
ished the tank. 

Switches Target 

Capt. Daniel Allen set about his 
his figuring when his artillery 
changed position, and had picked 
a little building as a base point. 
The Captain was looking at the 
building through a telescope when 
he saw some Germans enter. He 
watched, and more entered. The 
captain changed the building from 
a base point to a target, but 
waited. When he had seen between 
40 and 50 Germans enter he gave 
the order to fire. 

Seven Germans survived to sur- 
render. 


When Pvt. (now sergeant) George 
Ainsworth and a private named 
Kennedy found themselves behind 
enemy lines their first thought was 
escape. Then they realized they 
were in a good spot to see what 
was going on. They stayed two 
days, fixing in their minds the 
positions of enemy trucks. They 
finally wiggled out of the tight 
spot and back to S-2. Our big 





guns went to work. 
























































































































Ready On The 
Right... 


Capt. Clark Gable is under guard. 
Army officers aren't as afraid of in- 
formation leaking out of MGM cut- 
ting rooms as having the women 
get in. 

Civilian transportation has reached 
a new low. Capital Transit Co. em- 
ployes in Washington, D. C., have 
been urged to use car pools to get 
to work. 

Rev. C. W. Seward’s conscience 
prohibited him from paying a $2 
parking fine in Chicago. The judge, 
uninterested in his conscience, had 
him work out the fine and serve a 
one-day jail sentence. 

Five seabees won prizes for the 
best gardens in the Santa Fe Rail- 
road contest. The gardens were on 
Island X in the South Pacific. 

Louis Botellos was arrested on 
suspicion of illegally wearing a uni- 
form in Los Angeles. He wore these 
insignia on his Army tunic: Purple 
Heart, Pacific combat theatre, Asiatic 
Service with three stars, Defense 
Bar with two stars, World War I 
ribbon with five stars, Distinguished 


Service Cross, Croix de Guerre 
with palms, Belgian, Cuban and 
Nicaraguan campaign ribbons, 


Amphibious Forces, Guadalcanal and 
Alaska action, sergeant’s stripes, 
twenty years’ service stripes and the 
Good Conduct ribbon into the bar- 
gain. 
An 
smoke 


unidentified soldier spotted 
coming from a_ Brooklyn 
apartment. He roused the 25 ten- 
ants, led them to safety and re- 
checked the building. He left with 
the observation. “Well, I’ve got to 
be back at camp by 6 o'clock.” 

State Senator John M. Walker, 
Pittsburgh, read his one fan letter. 
It said, “I admire your courage and 
straightforward attitude. I like the 
way you present your views and 
beliefs. I would like to vote for 
you, but I’m in prison.” 

Sing Sing Prison was presented 
the Red Cross flag for donating 1,200 
pints of blood. 

Col. Edward Timberlake says 
“Sir” to his sons—they all outrank 
him. All are brigadier generals— 
Patrick, Edward J. and E. W. Tim- 
berlake. 

A group of school children of 
Clayton, Mo., appealed to Congress 
to prevent an inflationary spiral 
which might boost the prices of ice 
cream cones and candy while their 
allowances remained stationary. 

Robins on Arthur Striner’s arm, 
Mountain Lakes, N. J., were acting 
like bar-flies. Stringer investigated 
and found them pecking on withered 
crab apples. Further investigation 
showed the apple cores to have be- 
come pulpy and when heated by 
the sun had turned into apple jack. 


t 7 
Couldn't Wait 

CAMP CARSON, Okla.—Pvt. Joe 
Misner, Company A, 66th Infan- 
try, likes the new sleeping bags 
recently issued to all the men of 
the regiment. When his were 
handed out he said he could hardly 
wait for the next night problem 
to see how it worked. 

Next mornnig, when reveille 
call came, the men gaped as they 
looked at Misner’s bed. He was 
dead to the world, wrapped in the 
new bag. 








Radio 
Roundup 


It's Merry Christmas from all 
major radio networks on Dec. 25, 
as glittering arrays of stage, screen 
and radio talent unite in presenting 
Yuletide programs. 


Columbia (WABC-CBS, 4 to 6 
p.m., EWT) brings an All-American 
Christmas Day for Yanks at home 
and abroad with such brilliant stars 
as Jack Benny, Bob Hope, Bing 
Crosby, Concert Basso Adia Kuznet- 
zoff, Judy Garland, Lena Horne, 
Cass Daley, Carmen Miranda, The 
Revuers, The Charioteers and Henry 
(Hot Lips) Busse’s Orchestra. 
Screen Star Robert Young, assisted 
by Ken Carpenter, as master of cere- 
monies. 


The same network brings a full- 
hour pre-Christmas revue on Dec. 
21 (WABC-CBS, 10 to 11 p.m., EWT), 
with Fred Allen, Edgar Bergen and 
Charlie McCarthy, Bob Burns, Dor- 
othy Lamour, Jose Iturbi, Ray Noble 
and Spike Jones’ Orchestra. 

Leading up to Christmas, Lionel 
Barrymore is heard on Dec. 22 
(WABS-CBS, 9 to 9:30 p.m., EWT) 
as Scrooge in Dicken’s Christmas 
Carol for the eighth consecutive 
year. 

Bunk Fatigue Programs: Mutual— 
Friday, 6:15 to 6:30 p.m., CWT, 
“Honolulu Xmas Show,” third of a 
Series, dedicated to men of the 
Army; Thursday, 8:30 p.m. CWT, 
The Treasure Hour of Song; Wed- 
nesday, 7:30 p.m., CWT, Your Du- 
bonnet Date with Xavier Cugat. 

NBC—Monday, 9 p.m., EWT, The 
Telephone Hour, with Donald Voor- 
hees and the Bell Symphonic Orches- 
tra; Tuesday, 10 p.m. EWT, The 
Pepsodent Show, with Bob Hope and 
Jerry Colonna, followed by Red 
Skelton and Company; Thursday, 8 
p.m., EWT, Maxwell House Coffee 
Time, with Fanny Brice, Frank 
Morgan and others; 10:30 p.m., EWT, 
The March of Time, people who 
make the news; Friday, 9 p.m., EWT, 
Waltz Time, with Frank Munn 
Evelyn McGregor and the Amster- 
dam Chorus. 


CBS—Tuesday, 8:30 p.m. EWT, 
Judy Canova Show, with Gordon 
Jenkins’ Orchestra; Wednesday, 


10:30 p.m., EWT, The Cresta Blanca 
Carnival, with Morton Gould’s 
Orchestra and Alec Templeton, who 
presents his original interpretations 
of well-known Christmas carols; 
Thursday, 10:30 p.m., EWT, Here’s to 
Romance, with Dick Haymes, Jim 
Ameche and Ray Bloch’s Orchestra; 
Friday, 8 p.m., EWT, the Kate Smith 
program, with America’s beloved 
songbird singing the _ traditional 
“Silent Night” as her closing num- 
ber. 


New Reducing Method 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—Five 
soldiers of the Infantry Replace- 
ment Training Center at Camp 
Blanding were assigned to dress 
in Nazi uniforms and loiter on a 
little-frequented road of the post 
to test alertness of troops in the 
area, Main result: In several hours 
of fruitless loitering in the sun, 
the group lost from five to seven 
pounds apiece nervously consider- 
ing what MIGHT happen if some 
hasty fellow-soldier noticed any- 
thing. 








Letters 


Gentlemen: 

I am not writing this letter gp, 
my own behalf, but on behalf o 
the majority of the members 
this Division, the 3rd Infantry py 
vision. 

In practically every issue of A: 
Times that we receive there jg 
printed one or more letters from 
various and sundry persons of thoge 
great fighting units stationed with. 
in the continental limits of the Unit, 
ed States, who are having such a 
tough time these days—what with 
being on maneuvers as many as nine 
consecutive days at the time ang 
so heroically defending our west 
coast, which is quite an arduous task 
in view of the fact that they are 
probably limited to only six passes 
per week. 


Each such letter is on one of three 
subjects—“My outfit has set a record 
for the five mile hike, and through 
those rough (like hell) Cookson hills 
too,” “I have been in the Army for 
two years now and have never been 
on guard or K.P.,” or “Our Mess Sgt, 
can prepare better meals than the 
Mess Sgt. of the - - - Bn, who re 
ceived the Legion of Merit for the 
meals he prepared, so why don’t they 
give our Mess Sat. a Legion of Merit 
too.” Now, we would like to make 
only one or two comments on such 
letters. 

This Division is one of the oldest 
Divisions of the Army. It has more 
Battle Streamers than any other 
Unit in the Army. It has the second 
oldest Regiment in the United 
States Army, which was organized 
before the War of 1812, in which it 
fought. Yet, with those and count. 
less other honors, you never see any 
such silly, bragging letters from 
members of these Units. Why? 
Because they have something a hell 
of a lot more important to do than 
tell people what they have done, 
They are making history (and not on 
maneuvers either) and not trying 
to tell it. 

As for marching records—the at- 
tention of all concerned is invited 
to the September 11th issue of Cok 
liers, which makes the true state 
ment that the 3rd Division marched 
72 miles in 2 days, and in combat 
too, through hills as high as 2,00 
feet and damn near impassable. And 
at the end of the march, which re 
sulted in the capture of Palermo, 
they did not have barracks with 
warm beds and clean sheets to sleep 
in either—they slept in fox holes 
and ate “C” Rations. 

So, gentlemen, would you print 
this letter in your paper, and it would 
be greatly appreciated if in the fu- 
ture we see a few less number of 
the aforementioned letters appear in 
your paper. It is believed that this 
space could be devoted to something 
at least worthwhile. 

On behalf of the members of this 
Division, 

T/Set. Hubert Gaskin, 
c/o Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 


(The entire nation is proud of The 

8rd Infantry Division. Ed.) 
7 7 7 
Gentlemen: 

My son, who is Lt. Gordon S. Hen- 
ry, now serving overseas subscribed 
last year to the Army Times for his 
Dad and me. We have enjoyed the 
paper so much and read it all. I 
have read the songs and verses writ 
ten by different ones so I am send- 
ing one I wrote. It is a parody on 
the song “In My Arms” and sung 
to the same tune. 


Oh my feet, Oh my feet, 

Ain’t I ever going to get a rest for 
my feet? 

Oh my feet, Oh my feet 

They’ve been marching for nearly & 


week. 
Comes the dawn, I'll be gone 
And again they'll be put to the 


test, ; 
If I’m ever going to get to Berlin 
I'll have to find a spot to curl in 
And give my hot dogs a rest. 

Bessie S. Henry, 

Box 422, New Canaan, Conn. 


(Army Times congratulates and 
thanks Lieutenant Henry’s “d08- 
conscious” mother. The Lieutenant 
obviously does not ride. Ed.) 

. . 7 
Gentlemen: y 

Your paper és very well received 
here. It’s a good, informative publi 
cation for Army men and should be 
of great interest to those who have 
loved ones in the service. 

Pvt. Roe Lesser 

Co. B, 3321 SU, ASTP 

College of William and Mary 
. . > 


Gentlemen: 

I am a shoulder patch collector. ! 
now have over 150 different patches 
and I would like to have my name 
listed in “Times” as a trader. I have 
about 100 patches to trade and some 
of the “hard to get” patches. 

Cpl. Vernon B. Smith 
Ist Med. Gen. Disp. 
APO 180, Los Angeles, Calif. 





IN THREE years, largely account 
ed for by the development of wa 
industry, the production of hydr® 
electric power in the United States 
has increased 79 per cent. 
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account 


CAMP ROBERTS, Calif.—Field 
Artillery trainees of this camp are 
being prepared to take care of 
themselves “in the clinches” as well 
as to hurl long-range death and de- 
struction at the enemy as the result 
of several innovations in the FA 


Replacement Training Center pro- | 


here under the command of 
Maj. Gen. R. E. D. Hoyle. 


The innovations, made possible by 
the extension of the FA training 
cycle to 17 weeks, include grenade 
tossing, demonstrations of the use 
of the bangalore torpedoes, and 
gimulated “counter-battery” fire. 

A special course was constructed 
for the training with grenades. The 
new program calls for every Redleg 
trainee to toss two live grenades 
before graduation. Trainees toss the 
pineapples from a shallow trench, 
after advancing and taking cover 
while preceding men let fly at the 
target, a simulated machine gun 
position. , 
A pit, fitted with periscopes, is 
explosions. An officer accompanies 
the man to give him advice on the 
proper method of tossing the high 
explosives. 

Effectiveness of the bangalore tor- 
pedoes, used in World War I, and 
more lately by the marines on Guad- 


ptilized by trainees to observe the | 





‘FA Trainees Now Learning 
‘In Fighting’ at Roberts 


Artillery trainees at regular demon- 
strations. They learn how it can 
be used as a defense against tanks, 
as a booby trap or as a means of 
cutting barbed wire. 


Initiation of the simulated “coun- | 


ter-battery’fire program came as a 
surprise to the men of the Fourth 


| (Motors) Platoon, Btry. B, 53rd FA 


Tng. Bn., the first outfit to go 
through the new experience. Hid- 
den dynamite charges were placed 
in the front and rear of 155-mm. 
howitzers without the men realizing 
they were there. The TNT was set 
off during firing, but the men re- 
acted coolly and continued to deliver 
their fire from the battery. 

The explosions, which threw dirt 
and rocks 30 feet into the air, gave 
the men a fair idea of what to ex- 
pect when under enemy fire. Officers 
who observed the firing expressd 





satisfaction with the results ob- 
tained. 

Three Esses Now 

FORT BENNING, Ga.—It’s the 
“Three Esses” or the three regi- 


mental papers published by the in- 
fantry regiments of the Infantry 
School Troops Brigade—the 176th 
Spirit, the 300th Saber and the 131st 
Sniper. The latter name was re- 
cently adopted to replace the pro- 


alcanal, is being shown to the Field | saic “Infantry News.” 








QUEEN on her throne is Rose- 
mary Hughey, chosen “Miss 
Army Service Forces’ at Camp 
Stewart, Ga. Wife of S/Sat. 
Richard Hughey, she was 
voted the most beautiful girl 
writing to a Gl at Camp 
Stewart. 
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AWOL Since 1883 
Is Working at PX 


CAMP PINEDALE, Cal.—Sixty 
years is quite a while to be AWOL 
and get away with it, but John Mar- 
shall, once Pvt. John Marshall at a 
cavalry post in Missouri, did. Now, 
at 80, he’s replacing a detail of en- 
listed men by housecleaning Camp 
Pinedale’s main PX, 

This doesn’t mean that he’s finish- 

ing out his enlistment, although he 
says he'd be perfectly willing to, but 
simply that he’s a good, patriotic 
American helping out on the man- 
power situation. 
- His AWOLness came about be- 
cause he was locked up in the guard- 
house for fighting another soldier. 
“Having a guard follow me around 
all the time with a gun got on my 
nerves terribly, so one day when I 
was up on the loft forking down 
hay, I decided to skip,” said Mr. Mar- 
shall. 

He skipped from the loft to a 
cart standing outside and then over 
the fence. There were no MP's to 
pick him up and gradually the Army 
dropped his case, although Mr, Mar- 
shall says he’s never tried to keep 
secret the fact that he’s been con- 
tinuously AWOL since 1883. 


THE NAME provost marshall 
came from the French term Prevot 
Marechal. 





Receive Civilian Awards 

PINE CAMP, N. Y.—Over 900 Pine 
Camp civilian employees were award- 
ed civilian service awards Wednes- 
day afternoon, December 8, at an 
impressive ceremony held at one of 
the large War Department theatres 
on the reservation. Employees filed 
the theatre to hear ranking Army 
officers extoll appreciation of their 
efforts and to witness the awarding 
of decorations to heads of sections 
representing them, 





NORTHLAND 





When you buy Northlands you 
buy the finest—for Northlands are 
indeed the choice of champions. 
Whether you are a novice or expert 
be sure your skis proudly wear the 
Deer Head trade-mark of NORTH- 
LAND, because the better your skis 
the better your skiing! 
Send 9c for Northland Ski Manual 
Edited by tannes Schneider, 48 pages—82 
illustrations 


Or write for FREE folder, HOW TO SKI 
NORTHLAND SKI 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5 MERRIAM PARK SAINT PAUL 
“The World’s Largest Ski Manufacturer” 








B. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Winston-Salem, N.C, 
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AMELS 
RINGE ALBERT 


IF HE SMOKES A CIGARETTE, 
REMEMBER CAMELS ARE FIRST 


IN THE SERVICE 


With men in the Army, Navy, Marines, 
and Coast Guard, the favorite cigarette is Camel. 
(Based on actual sales records.) 


IF HE SMOKES A PIPE, 
REMEMBER PRINCE ALBERT iS 
THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 


Send that man in camp a gift of Prince Albert 
— he'll welcome that extra measure 
of mellow, cool-smoking pipe enjoyment! 
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AH-AH, Soldier! This drapery 
is attached to a booby trap. It's just one of many innocent 
looking furnishings in a simulated French village used in 
training at the Western Signal Corps Training Center, Camp 
Kohler, Calif. Pvt. Gerald M. Snitz is the curious soldier. 





covering this attractive decoy 


—Signal Corps Photo 








ALL PRESENT OR 
ACCOUNTED FOR 


To be a spittin’ image of Charles 


Boyer, the movie star, is the fate 
of S/Sgt. Robert Terzano, of the 
323rd Ordnance. Battalion, CAMP 


STEWART, Ga. Everywhere he goes 
girls slide over to him and say: 
“You look just like .. .” So far, Ter- 
zano has a girl in each of the fol- 
lowing Georgia towns, adjacent to 
the camp: Jessup, Bristol, Abbeville, 
Vidalia. These are steadies. But 
..+ “I know too many girls for my 
own good,” he says. “But I’d rather 
look like Valentino. Now he was 
some lover.” However, he says that 
he had nine girls in Philadelphia, his 
home town. Local GIs wonder what 
will happen if he ever gets to France 
or Italy. 

Pvt. John Conlan, of FORT BEN- 
NING, Ga., is the only bagpiper in 
the 7th Armored Division. No, he 
didn’t learn in the United States. 
He was born in Monaghan County, 
Ireland, and is the direct descendant 
of a long line of ancient pipers. For 
the entertainment of GIs of the Di- 
vision, he plays such American mel- 
odies as “Home on the Range,” 
“Smile Awhile,” and “Yankee Doo- 
die.” But in the middle of any of 
these, when his thoughts wend their 
way back home, he trundles off into 
“Highland Laddie,” “The Wearin’ O’ 
the Green,” or “Blue Bonnets.” 

What can be done with spare time 
in the Army is illustrated by the case 
of Capt. Clyde L. Walker, assistant 
executive officer of the 90th Inf. Tng. 
Bn., at CAMP ROBERTS, Cal. While 
at Fort Benning, Ga., taking an ad- 
advanced officer’s course, he studied 
law in his spare time, even taking 
his legal books to Army classes so 
that he could cram on statutes dur- 
ing the breaks. He completed the 
course for a law degree at John 
Marshall university. 

While Pvt. Peter Barclay, of CAMP 
BOWIE, Tex., had lived in the United 
States for almost 18 years, and had 
been in the Army for three, he found 
it impossible to take out his citizen- 
ship papers because he had no rec- 
ord of entry. He applied for citizen- 
ship as a soldier, but again the old 
difficulty cropped up. The other 
day, when one of the “grasshopper” 
observation planes of the 4th Ar- 
mored division was scheduled to 
make a cross-country flight to La- 
redo, Texas, which is just on the 
Mexican border, he hopped aboard 
as a passenger. Reporting to Immi- 
gration authorities and MP’s, he 
walked across the bridge into Nuevo 
Laredo, Mexico, stayed a few min- 
utes, walked back, reported again to 
the Immigration authorities and his 
troubles as to official entry were 
over. 

A yardbird at FORT SHERIDAN, 
Ill, thought he had a grand idea 
for the “Think to Win” campaign, 
and saw a PFC stripe just ahead of 
him. He filled out a campaign bank 
with a suggestion for a great na- 
tional time-saver—“Love at first 
sight.” 

Pvt. Ernest Henderson, of the Re- 
ception Center at FORT DEVENS, 
Mass., made a stir among his fellow 
recruits recently when, on a bet, he 
swallowed a bayonet. He won the 
bet, which, as it was revealed later, 
was a safe one for him, since he had 
as a civilian, and as Don Avarro 
been a professional sword-swallower 
travelled through United States, 





England, Europe and South America 
giving exhibitions. 

Bedlam broke loose at the main 
PX at CAMP STONEMAN, Calif., a 
week or so ago when an excited MP 
hurried in to ask if anyone had seen 
Clark Gable. “He must be around 
somewhere,” he said. “I’ve found his 
dogtags,” holding out a set. Auto- 
graph books appeared on ail sides 
and PX employees went on the hunt. 
In a minute or two the MP discov- 
ered his error. In his excitement he 
had read too fast. The tags belonged 
to Clark F.. Gabler, 

T/5 Miles S. Horn, of the 136th 
Engineers at CAMP ELLIS, III, is 
very much interested in modern war- 
fare, but asserts that he would still 
rather shoot with a bow and arrow. 
He is a pure-blooded Arikara Indian, 
50 years old, who got into the Army 
after being turned down three times, 
when he convinced the Special Serv- 
ice Engineer that his experience as 
woodsman, hunter and ranger quali- 
fied him as a camoufieur, “For an 
Indian, camouflage is easy,” he says. 
“He must know how to hide better 
than the animal he is after. That’s 
why I want to teach all I know to 
soldiers who are stalking bigger, 
more dangerous prey.” 

Training hikes and long marches 
are no chore for Pfc. Russell E. 
Geiger and Pvt. James A. Cochran, 
radio operator students at CAMP 


CROWDER, Mo. They take the 
training marches and then spend 
their Sundays hiking over the 
Ozark foothills, just for fun. Re- 


cently they- made a 14-mile trip to 
Anderson, Mo., and return, just be- 
fore a long march was scheduled, and 
immediately after planned another 
15-mile jaunt in an adjacent Ozark 
park. 

Col. John R. Wright, CAMP ROB- 
ERTS chaplain, got a surprising re- 
quest for funds the other day. “I 
“came to you sir,” asserted the 
smart fatigue-clad GI, “in the hope 
of getting some money.” What do 
you need it for?” naturally asked 
the colonel. “I want to go to the 
movies,” came the ready reply. 

“Take that dog with you,” or- 
dered S/Sgt. James J. Farrell, sup- 
ply sergeant, to ist Sgt. Harold 
O. Dovenspike of the Service Bat- 
tery, 501lst Field Artillery Battalion 
at CAMP CHAFFEE, Ark. Pfc. Tony 
Freitas, wide-eyed, watched the first 
sergeant whistle at nothing, lean 
over and pat—nothing; then walk out 
the door as if leading—nothing. 
“They're really not crazy,” ex- 
plained Pfc. Jimmy Kozlosky, assist- 
ant supply clerk. “Just been in the 
Army so long they can’t stop simu- 
lating.” 





From New York to Boston 


SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND — 
United States Army engineers are 
building a 20-foot concrete highway 
from New York to Berlin. Well, not 
quite—but that illustrates the 
amount of runway and service strips 
required by United States Army Air 
Forces in Great Britain for the aerial 
offensive against Germany. Brig. 
Gen. C. R. Moore, chief engineer for 
the European theater of operations, 
used the comparison in a _ recent 
speech dedicating a new airdrome. 


Vets Praise Artillery 
For Combat Action 


CAMP ROBERTS, Calif. 
praise for American Field Artillery 
on battlefronts around the world 
was given in talks to men of the 
FA RTC last week by five veterans 
from North Africa to Attu. 

Col. Robert B. Ennis, IRTC S-3 
officer, a veteran of North African 
tank warfare, spoke particularly of 
the deadly accuracy and speed of 
fire of American’ redlegs. 

Sgt. Frank Spadazzi, of Headquar- 
ters Battery, who took part in the 
Salerno beachhead battle, told how 
he was saved from six German tanks 
which attacked him while he was 
driving a jeep. Quick fire from artil- 
lery which had landed only 15 min- 


utes previously wiped out all the 
tanks. 
Pvt. Martin Butcher of Station 


Hospital, who was wounded at Attu, 
declared “the first thing I saw when 
we landed was the Field Artillery 
in action. Five minutes after we 
*phoned in for aid in wiping out 
machine gun nests we heard the 
FA shells overhead, and they never 
missed.” 

Maj, Charles Cassel, Hq. 56th FA 
Tng. Bn., who saw action at Pearl 
Harbor and Guadalcanal, and Capt. 
Harvey M. Strader, Hq. 62nd FA 
Tng. Bn., another veteran of Guadal- 
canal, advised the trainces to build 
themselves up physically so _ they 
can take the strain of battle, and 
also to cultivate a sense of humor. 


Casual?’>s 


WITH SECOND ARMY ON MA- 
NEUVERS, Somewhere in Tennes- 
see—Stop us if you’ve heard this 
one, but they're still telling the 
one about the lady driver who 
started to cross a bridge when she 
learned from the umpire that the 





structure had been technically 
“blown up” by Blue force engi- 
neers. 


“But that’s impossible. There it 
.”’ she sputtered. 

“I’m sorry, lady, but .. .,” the 
soldier tried to explain. 

Refusing to await a complete ex- 
planation, the woman _ turned 
around and started down the road 
from whence she came. Spotting a 
corporal lying under a tree, she 
said, “Corporal, that soldier tells 
me that bridge has been blown up 
and anybody in his right mind 
can see it’s perfectly safe. What’s 


is 


wrong?” 
“Don't ask me, lady,” he an- 
swered. “I’ve been dead for two 


days.” 


Alaska PXs Open 
After Troops Land 


U. S. ARMY HEADQUARTERS IN 
ALASKA—Fully-equipped and ready- 
for-business Army exchanges were 
set up and in operation in the Aleu- 
tians, Adak, Attu and Kiska a few 
hours after United States troops 
landed on those outposts, according 
to Col. E. M. Treusch, Army Ex- 
change Service, who recently com- 
pleted a 15,000-mile inspection tour 
of the Alaskan theatre of operations. 

“Mobile exchanges were in opera- 
tion on Adak ten hours after land- 
ing,” Colonel Treusch reported. “We 
beat that time by four hours on 
Attu and the store was in Kiska in 
about the same time.” 

Colonel Treusch said prices in the 
exchanges were the same as those 
prevailing in continental United 
States and that the exchanges in the 
Alaskan area are well-stocked and 
well-managed. “We have learned,” 
he noted, “that a well-stocked ex- 
change is about as good a morale- 
builder as there is. 








New Part for Mortar 


May Add Effectiveness 


CAMP GORDON JOHNSTON, Fila. 
—Col. Byron C., Belleair, of Company 
E, 8th Infantry, has developed a new 
part for the 60-mm. mortar which is 
being tested by the Army Ground 
Forces and may add materially to 
the effectiveness of that weapon. 

Belleair hit on his idea when send- 
ing his mortar squad through a fir- 
ing drill a couple of months ago. 
Several near misses set him thinking. 
Then, when on a furlough shortly 
afterward, he went to a friend in an 
airplane factory and had a model 
built. 

The model was tested by the In- 
fantry School at Fort Benning and 
then sent to the Army Ground 
Forces. It brought strong commen- 
dation from the officers of the 
Ground Forces. 





Negro Choristers Make 
Hit With British Public 


SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND — 
It was a return engagement by pop- 
ular demand when a choir of United 
States Negro troops sang in the 
Liverpool Cathedral on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. The first time the colored 
soldiers sang their spirituals in the 
cathedral they had an audience of 
more than 3,000. Newspapers termed 





it the largest crowd in the history 
of the cathedral. 


— High| 





Put Your Little Foot Out 


By Pfc. Edith Allport 

In Traux Field (Wis.) Radio Post 
The oddest of all the maneuvers 
of the female soldier are her mo- 
tions as she goes through the fien- 
dish peregrination known as drill. 
Unluckily for the militant female 
of the species, her pelvic bones are 
tilted, giving her a swaying walk, 
that slight intriguing wiggle that 
is so appealing in the hula and so 
dire in military processions. A group 
of ladies swaying down the street 
| hardly make one have that “I love 
a parade” feeling. Each (to make 
the situation come complex) has a 


different tilt to her own particular 
bones, giving innumerable variations 
to the original theme. 

But the walk is not the only prob- 
lem facing that 
stern taskmaster, 
the drill sergeant. 
U n g entlemanly 





} 





male _ sergeants 
have been known 
to shout such 
things as “suck 
in that gut.” With 
the ladies this 


would be almost 
too complex an 
anatomy problem 
to discuss. Conse- 
quently, the only 
command of this 
nature is “tuck in 
those hips.” Any- 
one who has 
gone through the 
operation of hip- 
tucking will as- 
sure you that it 
is not the easiest 





Parade Rest 


thing in the 
world; nay, for the  after-forty 
spreads, it is well-nigh impossible. 
The idea of obtaining a flat and 


modish derriere with a few simple 
tucks is a charming one, but born 
of fantasy. However, one and all 
make valiant efforts in this direc- 
tion and end standing with legs 
slightly bent at the knee, lips pursed 
and face pink with effort. 


Men perform another maneuver 
which is completely impossible for 
females to accomplish. It is called 
“dress your lines.” This does not 
imply squeezing your unwilling 
curves into a girdle, far from it. 
It means that everyone must be 
in such a straight line that the 
checking officer may walk up and 
upon aligning himself with the first 
of the people in the raw, find him- 
self unable to see anyone else. With 
the lumps and bumps which nasty 
Mother Nature bestowed on the fe- 
male, this is an absolute impossi- 
bility. What-not shelves both to the 
front and rear appear to harass the 
“dresser of lines.” No matter how 
one can tuck in the rear nothing 
can be done about the facade. 

Of all the fancy twirls and flour- 
ishes which the drill master may 
impose upon her performers, by far 
the commonest is a little step en- 
titled “to the rear, march.” This 
causes one to whip around and trot 
off in the opposite direction from 
that in which you were just the 
moment before, heading. This we 
do in ballet manner with a whoop- 
te-doodle-do which would appall any 
member of that stern branch of the 
service, the infantry. One poor wor- 
ried officer (and incidentally a gen- 
tleman by Act of Congress) said, 
“Girls, puleeze, don’t bounce, keep 
yourselves, ahem, stiff!” This same 
confused soul told us that if we 
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Dress Right 


would but clutch our thumbs in our 
fingers when marching we would 
look like “West Pointers!” Under 
earnest tutelage we finally learneg 
to dip to the rear with a minimum 
of ruffles and flourishes and at last 
we were ready for a formal parade, 
band, hoarse shouts from the off. 
cers, and all. 

The music strikes up after an 
hour of resting on our outsize gun- 
boats, shuffling our feet and wiping 
dust from our glittering shoes with 
pieces of Kleenex which we cache 
in our shirt sleeves. The moment 
arrives; we are off in a flash like 
a bunch of sheep following the off. 
cer, bellwether. In our intense ex 
citement over our first public ap. 


pearance half the company salutes 
smartly when the command “eyes 
right” is given. (Means you are SUp- 
posed to turn your head politely 
toward the _in- 
specting officer 
but DO NOT 
LOOK.) Finally, 
having frantically q 
circled the field, 

, s¥ 

/ 

S 
if not with glory. 

Nothing can 
match the nerv- 
ous strain of the © 
performers in a \ ~~ 
parade, for you my A) 
have not. only 
yourself to think | 
of, but a number 
of well-meaning 
in step. Hoarse = 
whispers of 
“You're out of 
step” flutter like red 
through our ranks as 
stolidly on. 

You triumphant “feather  mer- 
chants” who “love a parade” do not 
realize the sorrows of the smartly 
marching multitudes. I personally 
and the thunder of marching feet 
causes cold chills to run down my 
spine. If and when the happy day 
comes when I can stand on the 
sidelines in a floppy picture hat 
and a printed chiffon, I shall never 
forget my fallen arches (courtesy of 
parades), ‘ 
Oh well, I can tuck in my hips, 
anyway! 


Attention 


signs 
plod 


we stagger off 
covered with per- 
spiration and dust 
members take it 
upon themselves 
to keep everyone 

stop 

we 

have no amour to bestow. upon 

military ceremonies. The sound of 

martial music fills me with dismay 
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AMERICAN cemeteries on foreign soil are temporary, but 
hallowed, resting places for those members of the U. S. Army 
who have died in order to keep the ravages of war far from 
the shores of the land that was their home. Such a temporary 
battlefield cemetery is the one at Munda, on New Georgia 
Island in the Solomons. The men who lie there will be removed 
to a permanent cemetery when time and conditions permit. 


—Signal Corps Photo 
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} WD Reveals Story of ‘Incredible’ 


Exploits of Infantry Unit in Sicily 


WASHINGTON —An almost in- 
credible story of the _ stamina, 
courage and sheer zest for battle 
epitomized by the American foot 
soldier, written by an American in- 
fantry battalion, 45th Division, in six 
days so crowded with action that 
men of the unit drew on the strength 
of sheer excitement to maintain 
their drive against the enemy in 
Sicily, was told this week by the 
War Department. 


The story, concerning only one of 
the many infantry units which 
fought their way from the beaches 
into the hills of the rugged island 
at the toe of the Italian “boot,” was 
brought back by Col. Raymond C. 
Hamilton, Infantry, a member of an 
Army Ground Forces Board which 
spent five months observing in the 
North African Theater of Operations, 
including Sicily and the Italian 
mainland. 

“Fought and Won” 

The feats described by Colonel 
Hamilton are those of a battalion 
commanded by Lt. Col. Clarence B. 
Cochran, which, within six days of 
seizing a Sicilian beachhead, assisted 
in the capture of a vital airport, cap- 
tured an enemy tank park together 
with large numbers of prisoners, 
fought off numerous savage counter- 
attacks, and, in one stretch “marched 
36 miles in 48 hours, fought and 
won.” 

That accomplished, the battalion 
rested briefly, then smashed forward 
again in an action in which it cap- 
tured 14 tanks, a fleet of trucks, and 
470 prisoners, It was after this en- 
gagement that one enemy officer, 
when asked why his troops had sur- 
rendered, replied, “You always have 
men infiltrating toward us and 
around us, backed by artillery fire. 
You are on us all the time.” Other 
prisoners frequently asked their cap- 
tors, “Don’t you Americans ever 
sleep?” 

The exploits of the battalion com- 
manded by Colonel Cochran began 
when it landed in reserve on the 
Sicilian beachhead. Assigned its ob- 
jective, the unit headed inland 
toward the northeast. 

From that moment and for six 
days Colonel Cochran’s men fought 
almost continuously, with a ferocity 
and daring that elicited from one 
German prisoner the disclosure that 
“during certain hours of the day we 
thought doomsday had come.” The 
achievements of this battalion served 
to drive home the fact that if men 
are well trained it doesn’t make any 
difference how far an outfit marches 
or how tired it is. 

Took First Objective by Noon 

On the first day of the landing, 
one rifle platoon and a machine gun 
squad were cut off from the rest of 
the unit, but fought their way back, 
capturing 60 prisoners, several guns, 
and seven wounded men. Meanwhile, 
one company took an enemy strong- 
point with underground concrete em- 
placements and a concrete roadblock, 
together with 12 machine guns and 
two field pieces. 

The battalion, minus elements 
which had been landed at another 
point on the beach, reached its first 
day’s objective shortly past noon. 

The next day the enemy counter- 
attacked strongly, driving back most 
of the battalion and occupying a pass 
to the rear of Colonel Cochran. With 
about 200 men, the battalion suc- 
ceeded in holding its position on high 
ground, although cut off from the 
main strength of its own forces. 

A second enemy counterattack was 
launched the following day, but it 
was shattered by the American in- 
fantrymen, who then launched their 
drive and recaptured the pass by 


‘mid-morning, thereby regaining con- 


tact with their regiment. 

Midnight found the battalion mov- 
ing forward once again. Its im- 
Mediate objective was to get astride 
the road between Biscari and its 
Strategic airport, about five miles 
southeast of the town. Four hours 
later, half the battalion, supported 

mortar and heavy machine gun 

, Was occupying escarpments on 
both sides of the vital crossroads. 

Enemy Tanks Attack 

At dawn Colonel Cochran's bat- 
talion was attacked by 16 enemy 
tanks, which were driven off by mor- 
tar and artillery fire from batteries 
Which had been set up at the cap- 
tured airport. 

Contact with the main force again 
Was achieved by evening, when the 
Tegiment was brought up to the ad- 
vanced position taken by the hard- 
fighting battalion, 

The next day—the fifth consecu- 
tive day of fighting—saw the bat- 
talion beating back a counterattack 
by enemy infantry and tanks while 
Operating at a point northwest of the 
Temainder of the regiment, which 
was attacking the Biscari airport. 

“In this action, one platoon, pinned 
down by machine gun and 88 fire, 
Was counterattacked by a Mark VI 
tank and about 30 men,” Colonel 

hran told Colonel Hamilton, 
“Eight of the enemy were riding the 
and shooting. The others were 

5 ’ . 





walking, flanking the tank. Our 
platoon was behind a stone wall. At 
60 yards the enemy threw smoke 
grenades, but the wind was against 
them, and set the enemy in silhouette 
against their own smoke. 

“The platoon worked on the tank 
at 50 yards with antitank grenades. 
The turret was struck and wedged 
so that it couldn’t be used, while the 
tank was firing point-blank, trying 
to cave in the wallf The platoon had 
only two casualties and claims 18 of 
the enemy killed. The hostile tank 
and infantry withdrew.” 


Reorganized 

That counterattack defeated, the 
battalion reorganized and moved for- 
ward again, now in full strength. At 
midnight of the action-packed day, 
Colonel Cochran called a halt near 
Caltagirons, about 15 miles due north 
of Biscari, while he, together with 
a staff and five men, moved into the 
suburbs of the town with an Italian 
rancher as a guide. 

The battalion then proceeded north 
of the town and dug in at a point 
close to an enemy tank park. With 
only a semblance of rest, the outfit 
began to operate against the quar- 
tered tanks before dawn, with one 
platoon deployed to envelop the op- 
posing right flank. 

The Americans’ presence had been 
discovered ‘by the enemy, meanwhile, 
and a counterattack was launched 
with six Mark IV tanks, one of 
which was demolished, a second was 
set afire, and a third had its turret 
ripped off by our fire, Colonel 
Cochran said. “In the dim light, the 
men fired at the tank gun flashes.” 

With hostile fire from the enemy 
tank park sllenced, Colonel Cochran 
recounted, the enemy began evacua- 
tion of the vehicles, and an American 
enveloping unit encircled and over- 
ran the parking area in a mopping- 
up operation in which infantrymen 
killed 13 Germans and captured nine. 
Four trucks, four motorcycle and one 
armored troop. carrier were 
destroyed. 

“A part of the mopping-up unit 
stayed at the crossroads in the rear 
of the park- and threw grenades into 
the trucks as the enemy tried to 
evacuate them, and used bayonets 
on men jumping from the trucks 
who would not surrender,” Colonel 
Cochran reported. 

No Artillery 

“In this fight the battalion had no 
artillery support,” he added. “The 
fast night movements apparently 
took the enemy by surprise.” 

The Caltagirone fight terminated 
the six straight days of combat, but 
after a few days’ rest, the battle- 
tempered battalion’s regiment was 
sent into action again to relieve an- 
other outfit. The battalion was lead- 
ing the regimental column. It 
“nicked up right where it left off,” 
the aggressiveness of the infantry- 
men in this action occasioning the 
remark by an officer prisoner that 
“you are on us all the time.” 

The ability of American soldiers 
to go into their first battle like vet- 
erans reflects the soundness and 


Five Blind Dates! 


FORT MONMOUTH, N. J.—The 
usual primping went on as five 
WACs dressed for a blind date. 
Loans of perfume and cosmetics 
were arranged. Remarks like “Do 
you think he'll be cute?” and “It’s 
been so long since I’ve been out 
with a civilian” cut through the 
air. 

The dates were a little late, and 
the WACs waited for them at a 
corner deserted except for five 
10-year-old boys. The boys eyed 
the WACs a bit nervously, and 
finally came up to announce them- 
selves as the girls’ dates for the 
evening. 

More than a bit nonplussed, the 
WACs took it right in their stride. 
Even to the point of staking their 
diminutive escorts to dinner and 
the movies afterwards. 








South’s Biggest Soldier 
Show Produced at Fannin 


CAMP FANNIN, Tex.—Dubbed the 
South’s biggest soldier-show, produc- 
tion is under way here on “Texas 
Yanks” for a premiere soon after 
the first of the year. 

Tracing the travels of American 
armies in this global war, “Texas 
Yanks” has scenes laid in Alaska, 
the South Pacific, North Africa, as 
well as a Jap prison camp and a 
Russian scene. Cast for the military 
musical will number more than 200, 
including a 70-voice male choir of 
the 11th Training Regiment, the No. 
1 IRTC dance band, and Camp Fan- 
nin GI’s by the dozens. 

Original music for “Texas Yanks” 
was written and arranged by Set. 
Cliff Lash, with general production 
under the supervision of Sgt. Chan- 
ning Overton and Cpl. William Fla- 
herty of the IRTC special service 
office., ; 


thoroughness of their 
Colonel Hamilton observed. 


Personnel of one Infantry division 
told him that battle “is just like the 
Louisiana maneuvers, except that 
bullets fly.” Others asked Colonel 
Hamilton, who is stationed at the 
Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga., 
to tell units in training back home 
that infantrymen must be hard and 
tough. “If they cannot march 18 
miles a day and immediately go into 
—— they are not ready for com- 
at.” 

The American infantryman excels 
in night fighting, he found, and is an 
expert in hand-to-hand fighting with 
cold steel. 


training, 


“Do Well” 

Mined roads, mountainous terrain, 
bridgeless rivers and enemy patrols 
are obstacles which infantrymen 
must surmount in the fighting in 
Italy, and they do well, Colonel 
Hamilton reported. They use the ele- 
ment of surprise with remarkable re- 
sults and they are resourceful, he 
concluded from his observation in 
the Sicilian and Italian campaigns. 

Colonel Hamilton said the_lessons 
put to such excellent use by Colonel 
Cochran's battalion “were given in 
training, but it has taken battle ex- 
perience to drive home the truth of 
their instructions. The men want the 
fact emphasized to those still in the 
United States. They told me to tell 
the troops back home that if you 
follow what you’ve been taught and 
stay on the beam, it’s all right; but 
if you try your own stuff, you're 
likely to have trouble.” 
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‘Hero of Attw’ 
On Army Hour 


CAMP McCAIN, Miss.—Maj. Gen. 
M. Landrum, “Hero of Attu”, 
holder of both the Army and Navy 
Distinguished Service Crosses, and 
new Commander of the 87th Infantry 
Division, told America the story of 
his men, “the Infantry fighters,” in 
speaking over a nation-wide hook- 
up on the Army Hour from Camp 
McCain last week. 

General Landrum, emphatically 
declaring that “there is no finer 
fighter in the world than just plain 
“Johnny Doughboy,” related experi- 
ences in the storming, battle and 
capture of Attu, a campaign which 
he declared “exploded forever the 
myth of the Japanese superfighter.” 

Still in possession of his famous 
cane, made from the rib of a canoe 
used by the first scouts of the Alask- 
an expedition, General Landrum took 
command of the 87th Division after 
knowing from actual battle the ex- 
ploits of the foot soldier, and im- 
mediately turned his knowledge to 
the task of training the “men of 
the Acorn.” His methods of develop- 
ing teamwork have become a by- 
word in Army annals. 

His praise for the infantry soldier 
has grown out of weeks of living 
with front line troops who in his 
own words “were at times so tired 
and exhausted that their feet 
dragged, and their swollen and 
bloodshot eyes seemed incapable of 
seeing. Yet they kept going. And 
when they closed in on the Jap 
their faces became taut, they took 
on new spirit, and they carefully 
and skillfully destroyed the enemy.” 
This is America’s “Johnny Dough- 
boy.” 
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ONE EASY way to 


get their Christmas shopping done, these 





Camp Pickett, Va., soldiers find, is to manufacture their own 
gifts. They are shown busily at work making toys in a branch 
of Santa Claus’ factory which has been set up in one of the 
service clubs here. Some of the toys are for kids on their 
Christmas lists. Some are for kids in orphanages in nearby 
communities. The soldier toy-makers are, left to right: Pvt. 
Jimmy Goutierez, Pfc. Andrew Vince, Pfc. Harold Hedden, 
Pvt. George Carrasco, and Pvt. Bruno Market. 


—Signal Corps Photo 





Drivers’ Course Built on 
Information from Overseas 


By Sgt. Joe Rosien 

CAMP WALLACE, Tex.—The ob- 
stacle course at the camp’s Truck 
Drivers’ School, better known as 
“Difficult Draft,” is as real as the 
latest news-reel shots at the battle- 
front, and as colorful as a movie- 
location lot. 

Training Drivers 

Used in training drivers of Army 
vehicles to overcome the difficulties 
of terrain, it presents marshes that 
simulate the lowlands of New 
Guinea and Guadalcanal, and roller- 
coaster upgrades such as our troops 
found along the coast line of New 
Caledonia. There is a 60 per cent 
grade like the gorges our men find 
in Burma and Northern India. One 
specially slippery hill was made to 
order according to measurements re- 
membered by Col. Earl Marsha from 
the New Guinea landscape. Wash- 
outs rising sharply, requiring cor- 
duroying logs for motor traffic, which 
give an idea of the landing difficul- 
ties encountered in the South Pa- 


cific. 
Even sands on the Galveston 
Beach, a stretch four miles long, 


choppy and loose, have been used 
because of their similarity to African 
desert sand. 

A unique feature of the school 
is that every trainee who attends 
wants to be truck driver. Attendance 
is in no way forced. But the eager- 
ness of the students is in accord 
with the zest displayed by Lt. Ches- 
ter E, Perry, the guiding officer. 

Lieutenant Perry tells, at each 
section on the course, the story be- 
hind the particular terrain. design 





of that point. Many of his friends 
overseas had written him telling 
of difficulties in troop transport, and 
the course has been adapted accord- 
ingly. He found that there were dif- 
ferent experiences to be met in each 
of the foreign countries where 
American truck drivers are oper- 
ating. 
Like Rubber-necking 

Taking the jumps and bumps of 
the obstacle course with Lieutenant 
Perry in an Army vehicle, is like 
going rubber-necking through a 
strange city on a “figure eight.” On 
the final jump, when you jolt across 
a corduroy of log and catapult to a 
landing up about twelve feet, he 
announces: “I’m anxious to get more 
dope on this Italy campaign. I’ve 
got a friend who should be up around 
Naples, and I should be getting a 
letter from him any day now.” 

Which means in short, that the 
next point to be added on “Difficult 
Draft” will be called Naples’ Knoll. 





Too Tired for Movies 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—Testi- 
mony to the improvement of in- 
fantry training methods, noted 
since the establishment of an In- 
fantry Replacement Training Cen- 
ter at Camp Blanding, is given by 
Pvt. Stanley Wasik, assistant to the 
Post Theatre Officer, who reports 
that selectees taking basic train- 
ing are apparently too tired to go 
to the movies on weekday nights. 
Weekday showings are largely pat- 
ronized by drill sergeants and cor- 
porals, he says, while the trainees 
turn out during weekends, 





He Has 13 Reasons 


To Be Superstitious 


CAMP STONEMAN, Calif.—ist Lt. 
William H. Threadgill, a student in 
the Pacific Coast Transportation 
Corps Training School, tells of “13” 
reasons he has to be superstitious. 

In World War I he was one of 12 
volunteers from Tennessee. There 
were 13 cars in the train which car- 
ried him from Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo. There were 13 ships in his over- 
seas convoy. He spent 13 months in 
service.in that war. 

Then comes the 13 doubled—26 
He met his wife on the 26th day 
of the month, became engaged on 
the 26th, and was also married on 
that date. His wife’s birthday is the 
26th. He was commissioned a 2nd 
lieutenant on Sept. 26, 1942. His 
serial number ends with 26, He ar- 
rived in a foreign port on Nov. 26, 
1942, He returned to the United 
States on leave last August 26. 
Finally he got orders to report here 
on October 26. 

Lieutenant Threadgill doesn’t go 
in much for the superstition stuff. 
Not after he once caught two iden- 
tical four-pound, six-ounce black 
bass on one cast, and with one lure. 





Unusual Soldier 


CAMP CHAFFEE, Ark. — Pvt. 
Clarence L. Smith, who is in Serv- 
ice Company, 18th Armored Infan- 
try. here, after a month in the 
Army, is a peculiar soldier. He still 
likes KP duty. 

Despite the fact that he has 
pulled KP nearly every week he 
has been here, he still likes wash- 
ing dishes, and would rather do 
that and mop up than a lot of 
things on the regular training 
schedule. 

Again, Private Smith likes the 
sergeants_over him and thinks his 
first sergeant is a fine chap. 

Smith was a salesman most of 
his life until two years before 
joining the Army. Then he had the 
job of power-house guard. 





Signal Corps Lineman 
Gets Dizzy on Pole; 
New Job in Offing 


WITH SECOND ARMY ON 
MANEUVERS, Somewhere in Ten- 
nessee—The Blue Army has the 
parallel of the butcher who became 
sick at the sight of blood. 

T/5 Wilfred Janneke is a linesman 
with a signal company and he did 
all right at his Army job until they 
put him up on telegraph poles. 

“I get dizzy,” claims Corporal 
Janneke, “so blooming dizzy that I 
Start to laugh, and when I laugh, 
I get weak. And the rest of the crew 
down on the ground start to laugh 
at my laughing, and they get weak, 
so we don’t get much work done. I 
understand they’re going to put me 
on the equipment repair crew—on 
solid ground.” 

Every man to his own job, 
Army always says. 


the 





75th Infantry Has Series 
Combat Team Exercises 


FORT LEONARD WOOD, Miss.— 
The 75th Infantry Division opened 
last week the final fortnight of its 
Regimental Combat Team series 
when Team 289 tackled the seventh 
of eight RCT’s prescribed for each of 
the three infantry-artillery teams 
preliminary to division-wide prob- 
lems beginning after Christmas. 

RCT 7, an exercise in delaying ac- 
tion and agressive action to over- 
come it, is being run through by 
team 290 and 291 this week. 

RCT 8, the last in the series, will 
pit each miniature division against 
the other in a sort of round-robin 
series, with each team playing both 
sides, offensive and defense. The ex- 
ercise, climax of the RCT series, em- 
phasizes prompt tactical decisions 
and actions, brief combat orders, all 
combat functions, counterattack as 
a means of maintaining the defense, 
and detailed and thorough umpiring 
and antitank mines. 


‘When I Get Out Will I 
Find a Job,’ New Booklet 


NEW YORK—tThe points which 
must be covered in an adequate 
demolization program are noted by 
Maxell S. Stewart in a pamphlet, 
“When I get out will I find a job,” 
just published by the Public Affairs 
Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. 

Private industry must assdme the 
primary task of providing jobs, Mr. 
Stewart says. And in its reconversion 
problems, industry must insure a 
smooth adjustment. To this end 
private industry should plan now a 
program for taking back the men it 
has released, as well as considering 
possibilities for post war expansion, 











THE WORLD'S largest doors are 
those used on hangars that house 
Navy blimps. They are 120 feet high 





and weigh 240 tons, 
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Christmas Celebrations 
On Far-Seattered Fronts 


WASHINGTON—The third war- 
time Christmas! 

“The hopes and fears of all the) 
years” of the glorious “Little Town 
of Bethlehem” carol, written by | 
Philips Brooks, an American, cer- | 
tainly tind their place in the hearts | 
of American soldiers at this season. | 

But with the “fears,” the “hopes” | 
will be fulfilled. The greater num- 
ber of our soldiers will necessarily | 
spend this Christmas away from} 
home, some of them probably cele-| 
brating the day fighting for the 
principles the war is being fought 
for, and which, are embodied in the 
carols we all are singing; many of | 





them in the training camps in 
America, preparing for battle. 
Joy of Home-Going 





But many of those still in Amer- | 
ica will have the joy of home-going, | 
with all the deep happiness it | 
brings. Probably about ten per cent | 
of the men from the camps will be 
able to get home, this being facili- 
tated as far as possible by War| 
Department direction. 

And Christmas will still be Christ- 





General Recalls 
How He ‘Fought 
For Confederacy’ 


CAMP CHAFFEE, Ark.—A whim- 
sical anecdote of how he “fit, bled 
and nearly died for the Confederacy” 
in school boy fights in Massa- 
chusetts won the comradeship of 
Fort Smith Wednesday night for 
Maj. Gen. Douglass T. Greene, com- 
mander of the 16th Armored Di- 


vision. 
General Greene told the story in 
accepting an Arkansas Traveller 


commission at the American Legion’s 
annual Armistice banquet, at which 
he was honor guest. 

He said he had finished the third 
grade in a Hot Springs, Ark., school 
when his father, a regular Army of- 
ficer, was called to the field for the 
Spanish-American War. The general 
said his mother and he moved to her 
former home, Brookline, Mass., that 
he entered school there. 

“I fought every boy in my grade 
because of my accent,” the general 
asserted. 

“Then,” he went on, “We were in 
an American history class and re- 
viewing the list of presidents. We 
got through James Buchanan and 
the teacher asked who was the next 
president. Of course, I knew so I 
popped up my hand.” 

“The teacher called on me,” Gen- 
eral Greene said, then paused. “I 
answered,” he continued, “He was 
Jefferson Davis.” 

“I had to fight every boy in school 
then,” the general concluded, “And 
I think I did right well by the tradi- 
tion of the Southern Army.” 

It took five minutes for the roaring 
ovation to die away. 


Three Times and 
—Safe 


WITH THE SECOND ARMY IN 
TENNESSEE—Pvt. Rochus Lacher 
hopes there is no truth in the old 
saying that third time’s the charm. 
Lacher was leading a_ blackout 
armored convoy when he tripped 
in a rut. He had just time to 
throw himself to the ground be- 
fore a tank rolled over him, but 
he was unhurt as his leg sank 
deep in the soft mud. 

He climbed aboard his tank for 
safety. A few minutes later, it 
plunged through a bridge and fell 
20 feet into a stream. Once again 
Private Lacher picked himself up 
unhurt, 





Trench Foot Is Noted 
Among Soldiers in Italy 


ALGIERS—Trench foot, which 
disabled so many soldiers during 
World War I, has now been noted 
by Army doctors in Italy. 

Similar to frostbite and tending 
to run to gangrene, the malady 
constitutes a very difficult problem, 
according to Maj. Harry Snider of 
the Medical Corps. 

In the long trenches of the last 
war, Major Snider points out, there 
were usually dugouts where men 
could dry their feet and change 
shoes and socks occasionally. The 
slit trench presents a new problem, 
since a soldier may be out for weeks 
at a time, and it is often hazardous 
to remove leggings, shoes and stock- 
ings for even a few minutes, 





ACCORDING TO international 
law, while the nurse is a non-com- 
batant, she must suffer all the hard- 
ships of a front-line fighter when 


, mas in the camps, so far as it can 


| sent along in ample time to be de- 


be made so. 

There’il be the turkey and trim- 
mings, and most of the good things 
the boys are used to ut home in the 
Christmas Day menus at the camps, 
There will be the gifts, probably 
even more than were evident for 
the past two years, as announce- 
ments from the camps tell of loaded 
mails and parcels coming in by the 
scores of truckloads for the boys 
who will not be able to get home. 

Tons of Gifts 

The deep warmth of America’s 
heart has been at work for weeks 
past and, as a result, this item of 
gifts has gone in huge masses to 
the boys on the fighting fronts. 
Dispatches from overseas tell of the 
cargoes of gifts, delivered by ship 
and plane, and on field packs, which 
have already arrived at the fronts 
in the South Pacific, in England, 
North Africa, and in Italy. By rea- 
son of the War Department’s ap- 
peal, these millions of gifts were 


livered by Christmas Day, even on 
the farthest fronts, so that almost 
every American soldier will have 
something to tie him to home and 
dear ones, and to make the day 
real, even under the trying condi- 
ditions in which he will spend it. 

The religious aspect of the day 
will also be well in evidence. In 
all of the camps at home, special 
services, with carols and Christmas 
music, will celebrate the day. At 
Camp Kohler, Calif., for instance, 
“The Messiah” will be presented as 
a special feature on Monday, with 
the camp glee club and members of 
church choirs and singing organiza- 
tions from neighboring Sacramento 


LIVE insignia of the Alaska Defense Command is Betsy, the 
pet of Ist Sgt. ‘“Red’’ Kuhl, somewhere in Alaska. Kuhl paid 
scratches and patience to train the bear after she was cap- 


tured by a buddy a couple of months ago. 
—Phote courtesy Glacier Gazette, APO 943, Seattle. 








making up the largest chorus ever 
heard in the neighborhood. Special 
soloists are being brought in to take 
the leading parts. 

And, in many a bivouac, right on 
the fighting fronts, the chaplains 
will be holding services of little 
groups, with as much ceremony as 
the conditions will permit. 

Permit Soldier Travel 
At many of the Army posts, fol- 
lowing a suggestion from the War 
Department, civilian employees by 
the thousands have given up fur- 
loughs to permit men and women 


Negro Ack-Ack Unit Cited 
For Work in First Action 


WITH THE FIFTH ARMY, Italy— 
A resourceful Negro antiaircraft bat- 
talion that accounted for two Ger- 
man bombers, even before the unit 
became the first American Negro 
combat force to land on European 
soil, has been cited by Lt. Gen. Mark 





soldiers to get home in as much 
comfort as wartime travel condi- 
tions permit. From some camps, also, 
comes word that members of the 
Jewish faith are taking over nec- 
essary camp duties for the Christ- 
mias week end, so that men and 
women of the other faiths may be 
free to celebrate the day. 

After all, Christmas is Christmas; 
and American hearts are big enough, 


and warm enough, to make it real, 
no matter how far from normal 
wartime conditions may be. And, 


deeply down in the warmth of the 
American heart, is the knowledge 
that the war is being fought for the 
very things Christmas stands for— 
freedom and peace, and happy homes, 
and beiter conditions of life. 





Conservation Applied 
Even to Hitching Post 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—Conserva- 
tion with a vengeance is on at 
Stewart. The Military Police Stables, 
one of the finest in the country, have 
a long hitching post where the 
horses are saddled when the MPs 
go on reservation patrol. 

Adding to the appearance and ef- 
ficiency of the post are several pairs 


of wrap legging, vintage of World 
War One, neatly and tightly bound 


about the post. Favorite comment of 
soldiers and visitors who note the 
posted leggings: 

“That’s about the best thing that 
could be done with these things.” 





Brig. Gen. Paine Named 
CO of 31st Artillery 


FORT SILL, Okla.—Brig. Gen. 
George H. Paine, former commander 
of the 46th Field Artillery Brigade 
here, has been appointed Command- 
ing General of the 3l1st Artillery 
Brigade which has been activated 
at this post to train troops for the 
Field Artillery School. 

Col. James A. Samouce, a former 
member of the Field Artillery School 
staff and Faculty as S-3, was ap- 
pointed executive officer of the new 
unit. 

General Paine had commanded the 
46th Field Artillery Brigade for 
about three years, but his most re- 
cent assignment was Assistant Com- 
manding General of the Field Artil- 
lery Replacement Center at Camp 
Roberts, Calif 

General Paine served with the 17th 
Field Artillery Regiment of the Sec- 
ond Division during World War I 
and returned to the United States 
to command the Field Artillery Bri- 
gade firing center at Camp Jackson, 
S. C. He organized the Field Artil- 
lery Basic School at Camp Taylor 
and Camp Knox, Ky., and remained 
in command until 1922 when he was 
assigned to the Command and Gen- 


eral Staff School at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kan. In 1924 he was grad- 
uated from the Army War College. 


From 1928 to 1931 he was a member 
of the Field Artillery Board at Fort 
Bragg, N. C. 





Soldiers Tested 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass. — Night | 
problems at the First Service Com- 
mand Camouflage School here in- 
clude ghosts, strange noises and/| 
weird lights, all presented against | 
the pitch black background of the 
terrain surrounding Osborné pond. | 

The students are equipped with 
note pads and pencils and marched 
to the demonstration. The night’s| 
program is outlined by Capt. Russel | 
Gould, schoo] commandant. Then, at 
a signal, lights and action break out 
on the opposite shore of the pond. 
Each man takes notes, jotting down 
what he sees and what he thinks it 
is. 

Then the lights go off and the class 
goes to the scene to see what is 
actually there. When the class ar- 





in the line 6f duty on the battlefield. 


ulves they see the routine equipment 


Sense’ at Edwards’ School 


for ‘Night 


and the objects set up for deception. 
The idea is to teach them how to 
build up a dummy bivouac which 


will deceive the enemy. 
judging distances 
The men are 


Another test 
of lights and sounds. 
shown lights in the dark at 5, 
100, and up to 400 yards and told 
to jot down the distance. 

For «the demonstrations 
sounds such opening the bolt 
of a rifle are produced and the stu- 
dents are asked to identify the sound 


is 


noise 
as 


| 
| 


and estimate the distance, 
On the march back to the school 
|} various tableaus are worked out, 


| such as the “ghost” of a soldier light- 


W. Clark, commanding general of 
the Fifth Army, for “outstanding 
performance of duty” in its “baptism 
of fire.” 

The unit, the 450th Antiaircraft 
Artillery Automatic Weapons Bat- 
talion, already had the distinction of 
being the first Negro combat body 
to land in North Africa. 

These troops were aboard ships 
in Naples harbor when German 
bombers began an attack on ship- 
ping massed in the bay, Aboard one 
vessel, the soldiers had been se- 
lected to man 40-mm. weapons that 
were part of the ship’s armament. 
Because of the position of the 
hostile aircraft, the main antiair- 
craft defenses of the ship could not 
be maneuvered to produce effective 
fire. An enemy bomber was picked 
up by searchlights and the American 
crew was soon pumping shells at 
the target. Three hits were observed, 
the last of which appeared to tear 
off the right wing of the Nazi plane. 
The bomber crashed- into the sea. 
On a nearby ship that was carry- 
ing other personnel and equipment 


of the battalion, M/Sgt. Johnson 
Clark jumped into a_ deck-loaded 
truck and opened fire with a .50 


caliber machine gun mounted on the 
cab. 
The second bomber, struck by 
Clark’s shots and other fire being 
put up from the ship, also crashed 
into the sea. 
Thus, within a few moments, the 
Negro troops accounted for destruc- 
tion of two Nazi bombers, which defi- 
nitely weakend the enemy’s raid on 
harbor shipping. 
In commending the Negro troops, 
Lieutenant General Clark declared: 
“IT am proud of the outstanding 
performance of duty of these sol- 
diers in this baptism of fire. Their 
conduct was excellent and reflects 
the training and discipline of their 
unit. The Fifth Army welcomes such 
soldiers.” 


French Cross Awarded 
To Signal Corps Officer 


WASHINGTON — Award of the 
French Voluntary Military Service 
Cross, First Class, to Lt. Col, William 
Little, Signal Corps, by Gen. Henri 
Giraud, Commander in Chief of the 
French Forces in North Africa, was 
announced this week by the War De- 
partment. Colonel Little was com- 
munications chief, Mediterranean 
Base Section, North Africa, and is 
now on duty at the Signal Corps 
Storage and Issue Agency, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

The citation accompanying the 
award states that Colonel Little “dis- 
played great energy in assuring the 
rapid delivery of equipment destined 
for the French Army. He demon- 





| ing a cigarette in the dark. 

The following morning at 
| school a critique is held and 
answers and estimates checked. 


the 
the 


strated the greatest spirit of coopera- 
tion in organizing stages of instruc- 
| tion meant to familiarize the French 


Dates Set 
For Pharmacy 


Corps Exams 


WASHINGTON Examination, 
will be held on Jan. 31 through 
Feb, 4, 1944, inclusive, for the pup 
pose of qualifying candidates {op 
appointment as second lieutenantg 
in the Pharmacy Corps, Regular 
Army, to fill vacancies occurring 
during the year 1944, the War De 
partment announced this week. 
The examinations are open to alj 
male citizens of the United States 
who are graduates of acceptable 
schools or colleges of pharmacy in 
the United States and Canada re 
quiring four years of instruction 
for graduation, and who will not be 
over 32 years of age at the time 
it will be possible to tender a com 
mission. 

Candidates who fail a first ex 
amination will not be permitted to 
take more than one subsequent exe 
amination. 

The examinations will be conduct. 
ed by boards of Medical Department 
officers and will consist of a physica] 
examination, a written examination 
in professional subjects, and a de 
termination of the candidate's 
adaptability for military service. 
Full information and application 
blanks will be furnished upon re 
quest by the Adjutant General, War 
Department, Washington 25, D. C, 
Applications from candidates in the 
continental limits of the United 
States, received after January 10, 
1944, will not be considered. 


Deloused— 
Not Wounded 


SOMEWHERE IN ITALY—Ocea- 
sionally a funny incident comes out 
of the new method of evacuating 
wounded by air. 

The other day a Medical Corps 
officer, busy transferring stretcher 
cases from ambulances to air- 
planes, noticed a Negro soldier 
wrapped in a blanket and standing 
beside an empty stretcher. He or- 
dered the man to lie down, and 
when the soldier remonstrated, 
told him he would have him court- 
martialled if he didn’t lie down 
and shut up. 

The soldier obeyed and was flown 
to a hospital 600 miles distant. On 
arrival, when attendants asked him 
what was wrong with him, he 
said: 

“There ain’t nothing wrong with 
me. Our Quartermaster Company 
was getting deloused back there, 
and I just walked out to see what 
was going on while I waited for 
my clothes.” 





Pvt. Writes Home 
For Italian GI’s 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—Keep 


Ling up the morale on both the home 


and the camp fronts is Pvt. Francis 
G. Rea, a one-man letter writing bue 
reau for Italian soldiers, 

He works both ways—writing in 
Italian to homes where English can 
not be read, and translating the an- 
swers into English for soldiers of 
Italian extraction who cannot read 
that language. 

When Pvt. Rea started this unique 
service all his customers’ were 
strangers to him, but now he is prat« 
tically a member of five families, 
Italian born, he spends practically 
every free moment he has either 
writing or translating, 


8th Armored Engineers 
Set Tommy Gun Marks 


NORTH CAMP POLK, La.—Eagle 
eyed engineers of the 8th Armo 
Division have done it again, setting 
new high marks for marksmanship 
in tommy-gun firing. 

In recent sessions on the range 
men of the 53rd Armored Enginee? 
Battalion chalked up 120 high scores 
to draw another citation from theif 
commanding officer, Lt. Col. Charles 
M. McAfee Jr. Seventy-four men h 
scores of 80 or above to qualify a 
expert gunners, while 46 or mor 
were declared first class gunner 
Top man forsthe shooting was Pie 
Robert L. Gustafson with a perfect 
score of 100 per cent. 


Dog W ho Knows Color 
Takes Seats of Blues 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.- Soldiers 
who value the seat of their trouser? 
are hesitant about entering the 
fice of Co. D, 53rd Bn., MRTG 
dressed in anything but OD’s or re# 
ulation green fatigues. 

“Jeep,” the company’s red cocke? 
spaniel mascot, has dispelled the 
theory that dogs can’t distinguish 
colors. Soldiers found that out whet 
they tried entering the office wearing 
blue fatigues. “Jeep” is particularly 
Allergic to the color blue, 4s 


4 





‘waits with American material.” 


iwousers in the company. 
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fisspital Train 
Every Comfort 


ABOARD AN ARMY HOSPITAL 
IN, NEW YORK TO OHIO—One 





Provides 


for Wounded 


ana, These moves will put the 
wounded men “just around the cor- 























Not Swing But 
‘Milking’ Time 
One GI Wanted 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — One GI} 
from Kansas now stationed some-| 
where overseas got so homesick for | 
his farm home he thought he just 
couldn’t stand it. So the Army Spe- 
cial Services made a tuneful record- 
ing of his pet cow at milking time, 
milk squirting into the pail and all, 
played it for him, and Joe got over 
his nostalgia and went back to bump- 
ing off Japs. 

Anything that the Special Service 
forces can do to bring home a little 
nearer to the boys in the «Army, it 
does. Most popular are its movie pre- 
sentations. In abandoned castles in 
Ireland, on hillsides in Sicily and 
Italy, in Nissen huts on Attu, film 
presentations are held regularly. 

Double-, triple-, quadruple-shows 
worry the Service forces not at all. 
Report has it that a battalion or so 
of GI’s in North Africa stood in the 
rain through nine different movies 
on end! Not only do the Yanks get 
their movies in multiple shots, but 
they very often get them before 
Broadway does. 

Sports are another part of the rec- 
reation program. Soccer, played on 
the British rugby fields, fs now the 
pet game among the American sol- 
diers in England. In North Africa, 
the Infantry is champion of the dark 
continent’s favorite sport—softball. 

Third in popularity are the port- 
able libraries. These have a wide as- 
sortment of reading material and 
travel with the Army. Other recrea- 
tional activities are organized bull 
sessions, sight-seeing tours, commun- 
ity singing, soldier shows, dances, 
boating parties, and correspondence 
courses, 


Army Drug Stores 
Stick to Drugs 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—It’s amaz- 
ing, but Army drugstores sell noth- 
ing but drugs! No soda fountain, 
no 98-cent specials—nothing but 
shelves and shelves of shining bot- 
tles. 

The pharmacy here is_ stocked 
with more than 600 items from which 
compounds are made up on the spot 
on receipt of a prescription. Filled 
préscriptions are taken to the hos- 
pital by a corpsman; narcotics, kept 
under lock and key, may be trans- 
ported only by an officer. The oper- 
ation room has first call on drugs, 
but all prescriptions are filled 
promptly. 

To take care of the camp’s 1942 
colds, the pharmacy made up more 
than 5,000 gallons of cough syrup 
and more than one million tablets. 








Cuss Words Will Give 
Lonely GIs Merry Xmas 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—“Cuss” 
words uttered by exasperated GIs in 
Headquarters and Headquarters Bat- 
tery, AAATC, will play a big part in 
making some _ soldier happy at 
Stewart this Christmas, 

An enterprising crew of enlisted 
men, intent on killing two birds 
with one stone, have started a cam- 
paign to rid the area of off color 
idioms and at the same time provide 
a bit of Yuletide cheer for the men 
who will remain in camp over the 
holiday. Their’s is an “It Costs to 
Cuss” drive. 

They have set up a price list for 
off color language. It cost one cent 
to say “hell,” two cents to say 
“damn” and so on up to 50 cents 
for unprintable expressions. A “cuss 
box” has been constructed and de- 
posits are growing amazingly fast. 
To date it has cost the group more 
than $9 to cuss. 


Col. H. A. Cooney Heads 
193rd FA at Fort Sill 


FORT SILL, Okla.—Col. Harold A, 
Cooney, former Chief of the Miscel- 
laneous Section, War Department 
General Staff, has been assigned as 
commanding officer of the 193rd Field 
Artillery group here. 
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) varying rates of currency exchange | ©@™ re See see wey oe 
= that give us our trouble.” prs r did ina + fled — 
; out . n y J o 
ating A GI walked into the office the| ‘There was good talk of home and 
other day to pay the remaining] things to be found there. And then 
‘orps 4 balance of $30 on a $110 loan he| the men went off to sleep, many of 
cher | received while in Newfoundland.| them to waken at Pittsburgh, or at 
aire The Camp Butner office proceeded other points near home. 
ldier § to mail * oe a pagers scciniainenicnaicabcingrate 
; Cross headquarters in Canada from 
ae which the money was a bor- Gen Marshall Moved 
rowed. However, the United States ‘ . 
= dollar is worth 10% more in Canada. Bed, Scares Guards : 
ourt. § When the check arrived there it was AIRO, Egypt—Screeching noises 
worth $33. The Canadian office de-|coming from the room of Gen. 
nie cided to deduct the $3.00 and return | George C. Mavshall one night after 
it to the soldier here. But by the|he was presumed to have retired 
own J time the Canadian check for $3.00|during the recent North African 
‘ Cs got back here, it was worth only| conference brought alarm to soldiers 
| him $270. [assigned to guard his quarters. 
, he By this time everybody in the Red Rushing inside with weapons ready 
F Cross office was thoroughly con- for action, they found the Amezican 
with | fused. The soldier who caused all| Chief of Staff calmly engaged in 
‘pany fF the stir was called in and the situ-| pushing the bed from one side of 
here, § ation explained to him. “Well, I| the room to the other. He explained 
what never expected this $2.70 anyway.| that the bed wasn't placed to suit 
d for § Give me my money and let me out | him. 
of here!” he finally cried in despera- - sc sr 2a calenan caiman 
tion, 
. Dispatchery 
9? CAMP CHAFFEE, Ark.—Report- 
Want a Spot to Marry Mf ing to the orderly room of Service 
Here Tis, With Extras Company, 787th Tank Battalion, to 
‘ get a physical examination before 
Keep BROOKLINE, Mass.—The Baltic] taking over his new duties as 
home | Evangelical Mission has purchased| cook, Pvt. Harold Brown inquired 
‘Francis | a $250,000 house here and announces} as to the whereabouts of the “Dis- 
ng bu | that any Army man who wants to| patchery.” 
- carry away the memory of a wedding “The what?” inquired the puzzled 
ing IM /ina beautiful home atmosphere may| sergeant. 
sh ca } be married there. “The dispatchery, or suspensary, 
he am & Dr. Q. A. Blumit, of the Mission,| or whatever it is,” insisted the 
are of | wid he felt that many service men| new cook. 
t reed postponed marviage because of their After some further query, Brown 
. “homeless” situation. He said also| was duly wending his way to the 
unique } that all details of the marriage| dispensary. 
— wer@ FT would be arranged by the Mission, 
is prac } including supplying a minister. The} THE ENTIRE land area of Ger- 
smilies, service man and his fiancee need| many is less than one-fourth as large 
cticallY } only give the date. Everything else | as the 630,000,000 acres of forest land 
eithe? | would be looked after. in America. 
eers 
arks 
-~Eagle 
rmo 
setting 
nanship 
- range, 
nginee? 
h scores 
m theif 
Charles 
nen hi 
alify a8 
yy +=more 
zunners 
vas Pit 
perfect 
‘olor 
PS 
Soldiers 
trousers 
the of 
MRTG 
s or ree 
» cochll NONCHALANT as model agency executives, these wholesale 
lied the Pin-Up Girl dealers prepare for another session in the bare 
tinguish | Market. T/5 Bill Lyons, Pvt. Morton Kosberg, and S/Sot. Jack 
ut a Naughton of Camp Gordon Johnston's Headquarters Detach- 
euler ) ment claim the largest collection on the Gulf coast by dint of 
es Sagey trading. Assuming the title of “Pinupicures”’, they've 
less blue originated the “Glue-Up Girl’; they ran out of pins. 
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Signal Corgs Phote 


Colonel Cooney succeeds Col. 
Einar B. Gjelsteen, who has been 
named Commandant of the HKield 
Artillery School, 

Camp Phillips Is First 
In ‘Conserve Food’ Campaign 

CAMP PHILLIPS, Kans.—In a 
“Conserve Food” campaign held for 
the month of October, Camp Phillips 
ranked first among 34 camps and 
stations in the Seventh Service 
Command. 


The total food wastage amounted 
to one-half of one per cent. The low 
figure was attributed to a new idea 
instigated here. This is to use one- 
gallon cans for food waste disposal 
instead of the larger 10-gallon GI 
containers. 

“It makes for a psychological dif- 
ference when the soldiers see the 
smaller can,” Lt. Robert Storms, 








Post Food Supervisor, explained, 
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6.000 BANDAGES were produced by members of the WAC 
Detachment at the Cavalry Replacement Training Center, Fort 
Riley, Kans., for the Red Cross under the supervision of Mrs. 
Robert W. Strong, wife of the Commanding General at CRTC. 
Nail polish removed and hair covered with gauze, WACs roll 
bandages one night each week in off-duty hours.. Pictured 
obove from left to right are Mrs. John Dean, wife of Lt. Col. 


Dean, Mrs. George B. Morse, 


wife of Lt. Col. Morse, Mrs. 


Strong and WACs T/4 Edna Lupo and Cpl. Helen Godava. 


~CRTC Photo 





GI ‘Guinea Pigs’ Complete 
1300 Mile ‘Forced Mareh’ 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—One of the 
strangest marathons in history—a 
15-week forced march of 1300 miles, 
one-half of which was negotiated in 
a medical experimental “jungle 
room”’—has been completed here by 
50 armored command soldiers. 

The soldiers, all volunteers from 
the Armored Replacement Training 
Center—served in a double-purpose 
experiment conducted by the Ar- 
mored Medical Research Laboratory. 

Turn Yellow 


Turning a rich yellow color from 
the effects of atabrine and perspir- 
ing at a rate which rose to a quart 
and a half per hour, the men provid- 
ed answers to at least two important 
questions around which hinge the 
health of troops operating in ma- 
larial zones, 

Chief purpose of the experimen- 
tation, according to Col. W. F. 
Machle, laboratory director, was to 
determine whether or not the level 
of atabrine concentration in the 
blood was lowered by excessive per- 
spiration. The drug, whose dye-like 
properties turned the soldiers a tem- 
porary yellow hue, is a malaria sup- 
pressive. 

The volunteer group was divided 
in half. For equal periods of time, 
one group marched 12% miles per 
day inside the laboratory’s 21 by 40 
foot “jungle room” where the tem- 
perature was held at 92 degrees and 
the humidity at 95 per cent. In the 
meantime, the other group, taking 
the same drug dosage, was similarly 
exercised at outside temperatures. 

“We were able to establish defi- 
nitely that none of the drug is 
sweated out of the system,” Colonel 
Machle said. 

At the same time, important con- 
clusions regarding the _ soldier's 
water intake were reached during 
the jungle room experiment. 

Drink Heartily 


“You can’t make a camel out of a 
man,” according to the laboratory. 
If a man loses 6 to 10 per cent of 
his body weight, he becomes sick, 
no matter how much so-called ac- 
climatization he may have had. 

The men were meticulously 
weighed at certain intervals to de- 
termine the amount of weight lost 
in the daily marching. Even their 
clothes and 20-pound packs were 





Engineers Move Bridge 
To Span River at Ellis 


CAMP ELLIS, IJl—An abandoned 
210-foot steel bridge spanning the 
Illinois River at Chillicothe was re- 
moved in one piece by the engineers 


at this Army Service Forces Unit 
Training Center and floated down- 
stream on barges 60 miles to a 


landing where it will be dismantled 
and trucked to camp. 

Built in 1898 for 
Chicago Exposition but unused for 
years, the heavy bridge is feet 
wide. Despite the enormity of the 
project, only 27 men under the com- 
mand of Lt. Walter J. Slomekin were 


display at the 


99 
ae 


detailed to handle the initial re- 
moval operations, 
Valuable until now only for its 


scrap content, the bridge eventually 
will be reassembled here over the 
Spoon River where it will serve to 
shorten distances between remote 
areas of Camp. 


weighed to calculate the sweat ab- 
sorption. The men frequently drank 
more than a gallon and a half of 
water a day in addition to the 
liquids consumed with their meals, 

One of the highlights of the ex- 
periment as far as the men were 
concerned was the visit to the jungle 
room by Maj. Gen. Norman S. Kirk 
and Lt. Gen. Sir Alexander Hood. 
The high ranking officers, who are 
surgeons general of the American 
and British armies, paused during 
their inspection tour to praise the 
men “for doing truly a great piece 
of volunteer work.” 





Two ASF Branches Join 
To Form New Division 


WASHINGTON—Two existing 
branches in headquarters, Army 
Service Forces—the contract term- 
ination branch and the redistribu- 
tion and salvage branch—have been 
brought together into a new division 
to be known as the readjustment di- 


vision, the War Department an- 
nounced this week. 
The new division is headed by 


Col. D. N. Hauseman, Ordnance De- 
partment, who since 1940 has been 
chief of the Philadelphia Ordnance 
District. His staff will include per- 
sonnel transferred from other Army 
Service Forces divisions and from 
the Army Air Forces. 





Single Soldiers 
Get Most Mail 


WACO FIELD, Tex.—“If you 
want to keep the letters coming, 
don, get married,” said S/Sgt. 
Gerald P. Schopp, in charge of 
the Post Office. “Single officers 
and then single enlisted men get 
by far the most mail,” he con- 
tinued. To prove his claim, Ser- 
geant Schopp pointed out how the 
post’s sergeant major’s mail had 
fallen off since he was married 
about a month ago. 

Sergeant Schopp claims you can 
learn a lot about a GI just from 
reading the addresses on his let- 
ters—nicknames he wanted to leave 
behind, or the news of a promo- 
tion. His pet story, he says, is 
about one GI who wrote letters 
to himself and posted them in 
Waco for delivery at the field. 


Nary A Snake Bite Is Record 
Where the Reptiles Flourish 


CAMP GORDON, Ga.—“Not a sine 
gle snake bite” is the record at Sta 
tion Hospital of this camp where the 
four 





general types of poisonous 
snakes of the United States are 
found. Specimens of the coral, cope 


perhead, rattler, and cotton mouthed 
water moccasin, as well as none 
poisonous snakes found on the re 
servation, are on display at the Post 
Sanitary Laboratory. The snake cok 
lection is used in connection wit 

lectures on identification, first al 

treatment, and the use of the firet 
aid kit designed especially for caré 
of snake bites. 





PIGEONS have frequently brought 
news of attacks by and on subma- 
rines in the battle of the A 
when radio silence was essen 
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“You certainly deserve that good conduct medal.” 


The Week’s News of the Army Ground Force 
Straight from Headquart 
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AGF: 





HEADQUARTERS, AGF—At brief 
ceremonies held last week in the 
various sections of headquarters, 
Army Ground Forces, commanded 
by Lt. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, 309 of 
the eligible 338 civilian employees 
of Army Ground Forces, the Army 
War College and the Army War Col- 
lege Station Complement were de- 
corated for their service to the War 
Department. 

Section chiefs, as repersentatives 
of General McNair, presided at cere- 
monies in which 296 civilians re- 
ceived the Emblem for Civilian Serv- 
ice, awarded for six months or more 
of continuous and efficient service 
to the War Department. The Army 
War College band played a concert 
during the noon hour in honor of the 
award recipients. 

General McNair, in a ceremony at 
the War Department, presented Miss 
Saide E. Roberts, 26-year employe, 
with the Emblem for Meritorious 
Civilian Service. At the ‘same cere- 
mony, Farrell E. Sears received the 
Emblem for Civilian Service from 
General McNair for his six years 
service. 

Thirteen of the 309 award reci- 


pients received the Emblem for 
Meritorious Civilian Service from 
Brig. Gen. James G. Christianson, 


AGF Chief of Staff. The award is 
presented for 10 or more years of 
continuous and efficient service. 
Twenty-nine employees of the Army 
War College and the Army War 
College Station Complement will re- 





Store Santa Cheers Heart 
Of Soldier’s Little Son 


NEW YORK—A department store 
Santa Claus was enlisted this week 
to help keep alive the fire of faith 
in the heart of a little lad. 

A mother, wife of a serviceman 
who has been away from home for 
two Christmases, slipped a package 
to the store’s Santa and whispered 
the circumstances, When the boy’s 
turn came to speak to him he was 
told: 

“You see, son, your daddy is a long 
way off training soldiers. He hasn't 
time to leave his work and come 
home for Christmas. But I get ’round 
everywhere and know that your 
daddy would very much like to see 
that this package is delivered per- 
sonally to you. Perhaps soon he will 
be here himself to see you.” 


Given Motor Vehicle Award 


FORT BENNING, Ga.—One hun- 
dred and sixty-seven members of 
Company A, Academic Regiment of 
The Infantry School, have been 
awarded the Army’s new Motor Ve- 
hicle Award which is comparable to 
the awards for qualification in arms. 
The recipients, all enlisted instruc- 
tors in the Automotive Section of 
The Infantry School, received their 
awards for (1) completion of a 
standard vehicle mechanic’s course 
with a skilled rating or the equiva- 
lent; (2) completion of at least three 
months’ duty as an automotive me- 
chanic, second echelon or higher, 
with excellent rating; (3) being at 
present assigned as a mechanic or 
instructor of a second echelon, or 
higher, 











By Pipkin, George Field, Il. 
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Xmas Present 
—Year Late 


FORT McPHERSON, Ga.—Second 
Lt. C. H. Van Buren, Station Hos- 
pital at Fort McPherson, received 
a Christmas carton of cigarettes 
Monday. It’s the proper season, yes 
—but the wrong year. 

In October of last year, Lt. Van 
Buren’s uncle in Macon, Frank W. 
Walthall, wrapped the cigarettes se- 
curely in bright Christmas papers 
and sent them to his nephew, who 
was then in Cairo, Egypt. When 
they arrived, the lieutenant had left 
the pyramids and camels behind. 

Then, always just a step or two 
behind the intended recipient, the 
cosmépolitan carton traveled south- 
ward to Eritrea, north again to Pal- 
estine, then to the island of Sicily, 
all the way back to Camp Barkley, 
Texas, and from there to the Fort 
McPherson Hospital,: where its epic 
journey ended. 

“T’ve about finished’ my first pack,” 
reports Lt. Van Buren. “They're a 
little strong and a bit dry, but 
they’re still enjoyable.” 


Sets Up SC Legal Agency 


WASHINGTON—Lt. Col. Donald 
K. Lippincott, Legal Division, Office 
of the Chief Signal Officer, has re- 
turned from London where he super- 
vised the setting up of a Signal 
Corps Legal Agency. The general 
purpose of the new agency will be 
to facilitate the exchange between 
the United States and the United 
Kingdom of technical information 
and patent rights. Maj. Nelson 
Moore, Signal Corps, is the officer 








ceive the Emblem for Meritorious 
Service at a later date. 





HEADQUARTERS, ANTI-AIR- 
CRAFT COMMAND— Maj. Gen. 
Joseph A, Green, Commanding Gen- 
eral, Anti-aircraft Command, con- 
gratulated 48 civilian employees for 
their loyal and faithful service, in 
conferring upon them War Depart- 
ment service awards at a presenta- 
tion ceremony held last week at this 
headquarters. 

Brig. Gen. Frank C. McConnell, 
formerly Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-3, Anti-aircraft Command, has been 
named Chief of Staff, Anti-aircraft 
Command, succeeding Brig. Gen. 
Cortland V. Schuyler who left last 
week to assume command of the 
Anti-aircraft Training Center, Camp 
Davis, N. C. General Schuyler, who 
replaces Brig. Gen. James R. Town- 
send as Commanding General, 
AAATC, Camp Davis, served as 
Chief of Staff, Anti-aircraft Com- 
mand, since January, 1943. General 
Townsend has been given an un- 
announced assignment. 

Named to succeed General Mc- 
Connell as Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G3, is Col. Clarence H. Schabacher, 
CAC, who commanded an anti-air- 
craft artillery brigade at the 
AAATC, Camp Edwards, Mass., be- 
fore being assigned to Headquarters 
Anti-aircraft Command, 

Having reported for duty from the 
Anti-aircraft Artillery School, Capt. 
Duncan Edwards, Jr, CAC. has been 
assigned to the G-3 section of head- 
quarters. 

ANTI-AIRCRAFT ARTILLERY 
SCHOOL—Brig. Gen. Bryan L. Mil- 
burn, Commandant of the Anti-air- 
craft Artillery School, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Col. 
Dean S. Ellerthorpe as Director, Di- 
vision of Instruction, at the School, 
succeeding Col. Hugh M. Cochran. 

An innovation in the graduation of 
officer candidates at the Anti-air- 
craft Artillery School was introduced 
last week when members of the 
graduating class received their com- 
missions at a ceremony held in a 
chapel in the school area. Previously 
all graduations were held in a camp 
theater. 





ARMORED COMMAND—Maj. Gen. 
Alvan. G. Gillem, Jr., commanding 
general of the Armored Command 
has left Fort Knox, Ky., “for an im- 
portant unannounced assignment.” 
He was succeeded by Maj. Gen. 
Charles L. Scott, commander of the 
Armored Replacement Training Cen- 
ter, who assumed the title of Acting 
Commanding General of the Ar- 
mored Command. General Scott was 
succeeded as Center Commander by 
Brig. Gen Thomas J. Camp, formerly 
assistant commander. 

Twenty-five executives of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 
headed by Secretary-Treasurer James 
B. Carey, visited the Armored Com- 
mand installations at Fort Knox, 
Ky., recently. Specialist training at 
the Armored School was one of the 
featured topics of discussion. 

Five officers of the French Army 
in North Africa are at Fort Knox 
taking special courses in the Ar- 
mored School. All have seen action 
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against the Nazis, two in tank 
units. 

Col. Irwin L. Lummis has been ap- 
pointed Trains Commander of the 
6th Armored Division, Camp Cooke, 
Calif. He formerly occupied a simi- 
lar post with 12th Armored Division. 
He succeeds Col. James C. Fry, re- 
cently transferred to the Armored 
School. 

The 12th Armored Division has 
taken up new quarters at Camp 
Barkeley, Tex., under the jurisdic- 
tion of the XVIII Corps. The Divi- 
sion is commanded by Maj. Gen. 
Charles Brewer. 

Lt. Hsueh Suey Cheng, officer of 
the Chinese Army, has been attached 
to the 20th Armored Division at 
Camp Campbell, Ky., to observe the 
latest methods adopted by the U S. 
Army Engineers. 

Lt. Col. Clyde A. Keltner has been 
named commanding officer of the 
220th Armored Engineer Battalion 
of the 20th Armored Division. He 
succeeds Lt. Col. Daniel Spengler. 
Col. Keltner has served with the 
2nd, 3rd, 6th and 12th Armored Di- 
visions, 

Maj. Eugene H. Turner has been 
appointed Chemical Warfare Officer 
of the 20th Armored Division, Camp 
Campbell, Ky, succeeding Capt. Ed- 
ward C, Allen. 





Humanitarian 


WITH SECOND ARMY ON 
MANEUVERS, Somewhere in 
Tennessee—Pvt. Wallace. Darnell 
is a humanitarian. Bivouaced near 
a farmyard, Private Darnell heard 
a peculiar sound of distress. In- 
vestigating, he saw a gigantic sow 
paying for her greediness with 
‘her head wedged Inside a bucket, 
and she was groWing panicky. 

Wallace grasped the bucket and 
tugged until he had freed the ani- 
mal. Breathing heavily, eyes 
bloodshot, the sow peered around 
her to see who'd been causing all 
the trouble. Private Darnell was 
nearest, so he got the blame, 
The American soldier is noted for 
his dexterity. 





Women Praised For 


Work Behind Lines 


* NEW YORK, N: Y.—The growing 
success of the Allied drive along 
many battlefronts has been due in 
a large degree to the united help 
of thousands of women working be- 
hind the lines, Maj. Gen. Frank O. 
Hunter, commanding general of the 
First Air Force declared on the eve 
of “Air Wac Day.” 

He added that the greater the 
number of women who enlist, the 
faster can the momentum of our 
offensive against the enemy increase. 

Commanding general of the Air 
Transport Command, Maj. Gen. Har- 
old L. George explained that inas- 
much as the primary mission of the 
ATC was to ferry military aircraft 
and transport personnel, material 
and mail to war zones, there were 
a “multiude of duties and services 
which must necessarily be performed 
in order that the organization as a 
whole may successfully function. 
Many of these duties can be per- 
formed by personnel of the Women’s 
Army Corps.” 

More than 150 AAF installations 
observed Air Wac Day last Sunday. 





‘Quarterback News’ 
Latest Army Paper 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—The latest 
Army newspaper rolled off the 
presses this month, an eight-page 
tabloid serving Anti-aircraft Artil- 
lery troops in the Los Angeles area. 
Called “The Quarterback News” un- 
til a suitable name is selected in 
a contest now being held, the first 
issue was distributed Dec. 8. It will 
be published every Wednesday. 

Editor of the infant newspaper is 
Lt. George Waldner, publisher of 
the Ferndale (Calif.) Enterprise. 
The staff includes: Associate editor, 
M/Sgt. Rodney Brenner, Illinois 
newspaperman; associate editor, Sgt. 
Gene Gear, Califorriia newspaper- 
man who started the Camp Roberts 
(Calif.) Dispatch in May, 1941, and 
served as editor until June, 1943: 
art director, Cpl. Godfrey Gaum- 
burg, an illustrator whose art has 
been used by many national adver- 
tisers in magazines and newspapers; 
circulation manager, Pfc. Lester 
Ehrman, and photographer, Pvt, J. 
C. Baker of Little Rock, Ark, 





Whats Wrong with This? 
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PICTURED here is a road junction in Italy where our troops 
are moving up to assault the Nazi winter line. There are 
several common errors in this picture. Can you find them? 
Answers in Column Five of this page. 

—Courtesy The Checkboard, Camp Maxey, Tex. 





.Is when the mail clerk says to } 


Column 
Of Poets | Star 
The Thing That Gount a 
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It ain’t the country that drives him 
wild, 


Or the snakes that shake }; 
nerves. 
It ain’t the swamps, nor the tor 


heat 
Or mosquitos resembling birds, 
The thing that drives kim to degpg 
That grips him like a fetter, 


“Scram, 
letter.” 


friend, there ain't 


He don’t mind sleeping with sp 
bold, 
Or the razorbacks rooting ’roung, 
These things are part of the game 
him, 
Like the rain and the mud 
ground. 
But the thing that wounds his 
soul, 
That makes It throb and fester, 
Is when his dear old mail 
barks, 
“No, friend, there ain’t no lette' 
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T often wish that the folks back hon 
Who sometimes fail to write, 
Could sit with me in our swamplanj 
home 
And watch mail come some night; 
Could watch the eager expectancy 
On Johnny Doughboy’s face, 
And share with him his joy or ‘pala 
In this desolate, far-off place, | 
Frederick Bremermaa 
APO &, c/o Postm 
Shreveport, La, 





Stop—And Laugh 


I often wender why a man 
Will clutter up his life with thoug 
Of useless things and useless grie/ 
When all the while he has b 
taught 
That freedom of the mind and goul 
Will bring him joy and happiness, 
A soaring spirit knows no tears, 
A sense of humor can express 
Forgiveness for another’s faults, 
For laughter is a remedy 
Relieving ev'ry fear and doubt; 
Good medicine for you and me, 
—Pfc. Dorothy W 
Ft. Mead, 


I Never Knew the 
Sea Could Talk 


I never knew the sea could talk 
Until I walked her shore; 

But her voice was very plain to 
Above the constant roar, 








I never knew how small I was 
Until I heard her speak; 
Through the wisdom of her anci 
tongue 
I felt inept and weak, 


She speaks a language all her 
Clear and brave and wild, 
Yet fondly clasps me In her arms 

As a mother with a child. 


The calm assurance of her voice 
Can banish fear and woe; 

Borne in on every friendly wav 
Her many blessings flow, 


And, sweetest of all, is her lullaby 
As day is nearly o’er; 

I never knew the sea could talk 
Until I walked her shore! 
Cpl. Hugh C. Burke, 

Co. C, Gist Engr, Bn., USNATB, 
Fort Pierce, Fla, 


Thoughts 


Thoughts, 
Pleasant rivulets, 
Lazy and slow, 
Gurgling in glee. 





Thoughts, 

Raging torrents, 
Frothing and foaming, 
Whirling and leaping. 


Thoughts, 

Whirlpools of hate, 
Breeders of discord, 
Murderers of men. 


Thoughts, 

Breaking the dams, 
Flooding the meadows, 
Settling in valleys. 


Thoughts, 

Playful streams, 
Shallow and cool, 
Clear as a crystal. 


Thoughts, 

Limpid pools, 
Reflecting the stars, 
Catching the moon. 














—‘Buck,” 
Ft. Greeley, Alsi 
B. 
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| COW BY THE TAIL, by Jesse James 
Benton. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. $2.50. 
| Here is a wild and wooly Western 
story by one who has lived it. Jesse 
| James Benton came to the South- 
| west in 1873, a land of “buffalo, 
| deer, turkey, outlaws and not many 
people.” He was a cowboy, rancher, 
miner, railroader and Indian fighter. 
His autobiography covers the tam- 
ing of the West and is highly sea- 
soned with tales of the country and 
shrewd observations. 
ACTION THIS DAY, by Archbishop 
Francis J. Spellman. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.75. 


For the benefit of the Saint Pat- 
rick Cathedral canteen in New 
York, Archbishop Spellman has pub- 
lished his letters to his father, writ- 
ten during a tour of the fighting 
fronts as Military Vicar of the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 

He conferred with manv ecclias- 
tic leaders, ingluding thé Pope, with 
many national leaders and generals 
—Mr. Churchill greeted him as a 
| “short snorter”’—but he delighted 
most in talking with chaplains and 
| administering to enlisted men. View- 
ing the war through the eyes of a 
Man of God is an enlightening and 
rare experience. 

WINGED VICTORY, The Army Air 
Force Play, by Moss Hart. Ran- 
dom House, New York City. $2.00. 
Genezal Arnold wanted a play 

about the fast-growing Army Air 

Forces. He picked Moss Hart to 

write it and gave him carte-blanche 

to collect his material. Moss Hart 
flew 28,000 miles, lived with all types 
of Air Force crews, took their train- 








Star-Spangled Banter 
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FT. WARREN, Wyo. — Only 67 
points were scored against the 32nd 
Depot team as they fought their way 
through an undefeated schedule and 
to the championship of the Third 
Area cage loop, Paced by Pvt. Frank 
Novatny the 32nd beat their closest 
rival, the 583rd, in the final game, 
36-31. Three other opponents had to 
settle for a total of 36 points dur- 
ing the schedule, 





ARMY AIR BASE, Lincoln, Neb. 
—“‘Don’t wait too long to get your- 
self into good physical shape,” 
Set. Max Baer, former heavy- 
weight champ, stated, “You can’t 
wait until you leave the dressing 
room or go up the gang-plank to 
get into condition. It doesn’t 
work.” May we add, the big Baer 
knows! He had a little trouble 
with conditioning while wearing 
the crown. 


CAMP COOKE, Calif.—Construc- 
tion of a 10-foot wooden fence 
around the athletic field at the 
Sports Arena has been started. En- 
closed in the fence will be the base- 
ball- diamond, a regulation football 
field, and three tennis courts. Just 
like the Polo Grounds plus tennis 
courts! 

FT. LEONARD WOOD, Mo.— 
Tenpins were sent flying merrily 
by glistening balls on gleaming 
alleys as generals and privates 
participated in the opening of the 
new alleys. Only the scores of the 
generals were recorded—and may 
we add there were few strikes. 

FT. GREELEY, Alaska — As the 

Fishing Derby approaches its’ finale 
Pvt. Joseph Schuey leads the field 
sith a silver salmon weighing 15 
ede and nine inches and meas- 
uring 2 feet and 11 inches. Runner- 
up is Albert Keene with an entry 
weighing 11 pounds, 10 ounces and 
2 feet, 914 inches long. 


CAMP CAMPBELL. Ky. — Play- 
inz in a sea of mud, Company B 
gridders chalked up a thrilling 27- 
19 victory over Headquarters Com- 
pany to clinch the season’s cham- 
pionship in the 138th Ordnance 
Maintenance Battalion football 
league. 

CAMP STEWART, Ga. — Twenty- 
nine GI hill and dalers have en- 
tered the first five-mile cross coun- 
try run in the history of Stewart. 
The race is expected to become a 
regular athletic feature. 

KEEFSLER FIFLD, Miss.—Pat- 
terned after a grunt-and-groan 
championship match Pvts. Charles 
and Herman Kapel staged a riot- 
ous baétle. Before it was over the 
referee had lost track of the twins, 
their CO. had jumped into the 
ring to seperate them and when 
the referee called the bout a draw, 
the twins clouted him all over the 
ring. The fans gave the act a big 
hand. 

SCOTT FIELD, Ill.—The basket- 
ball season has opened here with 28 
teams, the largest in the history of 
the AAFTC radio school, ready for 
action. 


NORTH CAMP POLK, La.—Re- 
member Pearl Harbor is no catch- 
phrase with the 38th Infantry Di- 
vision fisticuffers. On the anniver- 
sary date the 8th Armored Division 
punched out a 41 victory. 

CAMP LAGUNA, Ariz.—The 315th 
Infantry “Springfield,” crack soft- 
ball team, defeated the 313th In- 
fantry Regiment, 2-0, in a hard game. 
Softball in Arizona while skis flash 
in the north. 

LOVE FIELD, Tex.—When the 
Golden Gloves boxing tournament 
opens in Dallas the Fifth Ferrying 
Group hopes to have at least 20 
entries, 


CAMP’ IBIS, Calif—Led by PFC. 
John A. Pfeil, former Wake Forest 
star, the undefeated eleven of the 
llth Armored Division’s 41st Recon- 
naissance Squadron Mechanized 
won a benefit contest by defeating 
an all-star team, 54-0, 





HOBE SOUND, Fila.—A Florida 
State Service Men’s Swimming 
tournament, sponsored by the 
USO, has been scheduled for 
December 26. Eight events are 
listed with awards for all winners. 





NOT A BALLET! IT’S RANDOLPH’S BACKFIELD 
‘Tex’ Aulds, Mike Yaremko, Glenn Dobbs, Walter Parker 


Lanky Corporal Dobbs 
‘Pitches’ for 


RANDOLPH FIELD, Tex.—A 
lanky corporal of the Army Air 
Forces may well be the outstanding 
player of the day when the annual 
bowl games are played over the 
nation on New Year’s. Glenn Dobbs, 
Jr, who has the cowlick, Sooner 
State drawl, and quick wit of the 
immortal Will Rogers of his home 
state, Oklahoma, will be the leader 
of the Randolph Field Ramblers 
against the University of Texas 
Longhorns in the Cotton Bowl clas- 
sic at Dallas, 


With Dobbs turning in some great 
passing and _ all-around _ gridiron 
play, well supported by his soldier 
mates, the Ramblers won nine out 
of ten games with their sensational, 
wide-open style of play this season 
to earn the privilege of being the 
only service team in the nation to 
play in a major bowl game. By their 
appearance in the Cotton Bowl, the 
Ramblers will net Army Emergency 
Relief a very tidy sum, for all of 





Amos Alonzo Stagg 
Named Coach of Year 


NEW YORK—Amos Alonzo Stagg, 
81-year-old mentor of the College 
of the Pacific football 


team, was 
named coach of the year in The 
World-Telegram’s annual poll, The 


Associated Press reported. 


Stagg was also named football's 
“man of the year.” John L, Griffith 
was second in the poll with Angelo 
Bertelli third. 


The veteran mentor, who recent- 
ly concluded his fifty-third year in 
the game, outdistanced all opposition 
with 55 votes to 20 for Frank Leahy 
of Notre Dame, runner-up. 

Leahy, winner of the award in 
1941, was, followed by Bo McMillin 
of Indiana, 6 votes; Homer Norton 
of Texas A. and- M., 5; Lt. Don 
Faurot of the Iowa Seahawks and 
Capt. John Whelchel of Navy, each 
with 4, and Eddie Cameron of Duke, 
Lou Little of Columbia, Slip Madi- 
gan of Iowa and John Tomlin of 
Arkansas, .each with 3. 


Rival coaches enthusiastically sup- 
ported Stagg, a member of Walter 
Camp’s first all-America team in 
1890 and varsity coach at Chicago 
for 42 years. 

The 1942 winner was Bill Alex- 
ander of Georgia Tech. 


Military Police 
Blush With Shame 


FT. RILEY, Kans.—Five thorough- 
ly chagrined MPs will think a sec- 
ond time before challenging the 
feminine keglers of Post Hq. WAC 
Det. No. 1 to a bowling match. The 
girls proved conclusively Tuesday 
night at the Pla-Mor Alleys in Junc- 
tion City that they can more than 
roll their own—by sweeping ll 
three games in their challenge match 
with the Military Policemen. 

The clean sweep wasn’t a fluke 
either, as can be attested by Maj. 
John W. Haffen, Provost Marshal, 
who kept score for the games. After 
the debacle (for the MPs) Major 
Haffen was host at a chicken dinner, 
at which the WACs, in a gesture of 
sympathy, presented each of the MP 
bowlers with a white carnation. 





MAXWELL FIELD, Ala.—Despite 
the efforts of Lt. James Purvis. 
Former All-American, the Eastern 
Flying Training Command team 
went down to an ignominous defeat 
in the opening fracas of the Max- 
well Officers’ Touch Football league. 





FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE inau- 
gurated the first nurses’ corps at the 





time of the Crimean war, 


Ramblers 


Randolph’s proceeds to go to this 
worthy charity. 

The fans will be out to see what 
should be a great ball game, but a 
lot of them will be there primarily 
to see one of the greatest passers 
in the history of football in action. 
Randolph Field fans are very em- 
phatic in their statements that 
Sammy Baugh, Sid Luckman, An- 
gelo Bartelli, or any of the other 
passing stars of football don’t have 
a thing on this 6-foot 4-inch and 
195-pound Oklahoman. 





DELBERT DAVIS 
‘Watch Charm’ Guard 


Lost among the hullabaloo about 


‘the mighty Notre Dame team in this 


season’s sports pages were the fol- 
lowing accomplishments of the ath- 
letic idol of the “War College of the 
Air”: 

(1) Seven touchdown passes in one 
game; (2) 20 touchdown passes in 
ten games; (3) 29 pass completions 
in one game; (4) 105 completions in 
189 attempts for a .555 percentage; 
(5) a punting average of 39.8 yards 
for 49 kicks; (6) fine defensive play. 

It isn’t hard to see that the Long- 
horns are going to have their hands 
full in attempting to stop this piece 
of gridiron dynamite, who has al- 
ready had a brilliant career. 


As an enlisted man he’s been a 
fine and efficient worker as the physi- 
cal training instructor in charge of 
several hundred men. 

The Dobbs family is decidedly “all- 
army” these days, for Glenn’s 
younger brother, Bobby, is a plebe 
at West Point and played on the 
Army grid team as a back this sea- 
son. Bobby also played on the Tulsa 
eleven last year. 





All-American Service |Y* 
Team Is Coach’s Dream In 


NEW YORK—“Breathers? Nope. 
Just give us Notre Dame, Chicago 
Bears, New York Giants, Green Bay 
Packers, Purdue, Washington Red- 
skins, and Michigan in any order. 
Toss in a couple of mid-week games 
for practice,” the coach _ stated. 
“With a squad like that, I don’t 
expect to lose a game.” 

Fantastic, you say; that’s right, 
but we’re just imagining what a 
coach would say if he had the All- 
American Service squad of 1943 
chosen by Associated Press. 

In the starting backfield would be 
Glenn Dobbs, Randolph Field, Tex.; 
Dick Todd, Iowa Pre-Flight; Len 
Eshmont, Del Monte Pre-Flight, and 
Bruce Smith, St. Mary’s Pre-Flight. 

With that backfield you would 
have power, speed, and some of the 
best pitching arms in football. If 
and when they needed relief, the 
pace wouldn’t be slowed down in 
the least by Jack Jacobs, March 
Field, Calif.; Steve Juzwik, Great 
Lakes; Roger Smith, Lubbock Field, 
Tex., and Pat Harder, Georgia Pre- 
Flight. 

The backs would be operating be- 
hind a great line, with Robert Fitch, 
Camp Lejune, and Jack Russell, 
Blackland Field, Tex., ends; John 
Mellus, Camp Davis, and Raymond 
Bray, Del Monte Pre-Flight, tackles: 
Marion Rogers, South Plains Field, 
Tex., and Garrard Ramsey, Bain- 
bridge, at guard; and Vincent Bano- 
nis, Iowa Pre-Flight, center. 

These fast, rugged linesmen would 
have plenty of reserve strength in 
Perry Schwartz, Iowa Pre-Flight, 
and George Poschner, Fort Benning, 
ends; Joseph Coomer, Camp Grant, 
and Victor Schleich, Sampson Na- 
val, tackles; Nick Kerasiotis, Iowa 
Pre-Flight, and Joe Rouff, Fort Ben- 
ning, guards; and Quentin Gren- 
ough, Alameda Coast Guard, center. 

It would be a terrifically fast club 
with weight and power. With rangy 


Whale Chases 
GI Fishermen 


FORT GREELEY, Alaska—When 
fish stories get so big they rock the 
boat, it’s time to name eyewitnesses. 





Capt. Roy T. Adolphson, Lt. 
Leonard H. McCoy, Lt. Thomas T. 
Moses, Cpl. Carl Reeves and Cpl. 


Keith True all vouch for the facts 
as follows: 

They were out in a boat on the 
bay, fishing for halibut for an anni- 
versary fish-fry, when one of them 
spied four large black creatures 
swimming toward the boat. 

As the animals came closer, they 
were obviously too large for black- 
fish. Lieutenant McCoy described the 
nearest one as “big as a barracks.” 
Captain Adolphson said he did not 
see more than 20 feet of the brute’s 
back out of the water at one time, 
but that there must have been a lot 
more under water, and that it sure 
looked like a whale to him. 

All five fishermen testified to the 
loud spouting sound emitted by the 
sea beasts. 

As the four whales got closer and 
larger, the captain commanded up 
anchor, and the two corporals spun 
frantically at the outboard motor. 

Before it would start, the lead 
whale “dove, stayed under water a 
hell of a long time, and came up on 
the opposite side of the boat, not a 
hundred yards away. He looked for 
all the world like Moby Dick, only 
he was black, not white.” 

The fishermen got the outboard 
started just before the whale’s wake 
reached them, and beat the wave to 
shore, 





Lightweight Fighter Says 


Germans are the Toughest 


By Cpl. Jack Murphy 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—Pvt. Ben- 
ny Cartagena, who has been termed 
the Stewart athlete giving the most 
for his country during the present 
world conflict, silenced a lot of over- 
optimistic lads in this Antiaircraft 
Artillery Training Center today with 
the statement: “The Nazis are the 
toughest bunch of fighters I have 
ever met.” 


Private Cartagent knows what he 
is talking about, too, for he has been 
through some tough battles in the 
professional boxing game. These 
skirmishes, however, are as nothing 
compared to the battles he went 
through under the scorching North 
African sun. 


The Purple Heart ribbon that Pri- 


vate Cartagena wears on his left 
breast next to the North African 
campaign vzibbon, which bears five 


stars indicating as many major bat- 
tles, serves as a mute reminder to 
untried soldiers there that “war is 
hell.” 





Cartagena, a_ top-ranking light- 
weight and welterweight fighter be- 
fore enlisting in 1940, still bears the 
scars inflicted by a Nazi bomb as 
U. S. troops were advancing vic- 
toriously on Tunis. 

A member of the first American 
invasion force in North Africa, Carta- 
ena was wounded eight days before 
the fall of Tunis. 

“While advancing with my 40-mm. 
outfit,” he explained, grimly, “I was 
relieved from guard duty and was 
about to drop into a foxhole for 
some much-needed sleep when the 
Jerry planes came over to lay their 
eggs. I dove for my shelter but the 
bomb beat me to it.” 

Badly wounded about the legs, 
Cartagena spent four months in an 
Oran hospital before being returned 
to an Army hospital in the New York 
area. He spent several more painful 
weeks in a hospital bed on this side 
before being transferred back to 
Stewart, where he had trained be- 
fore taking the boat ride to the fight- 





ing fronts. 


| 





ends, rugged linemen, and 
backs, an opposition club woulg be 
forced to prepare for any type Dlay 
by ground or in the air. 

Many great players were placed jp 
the honorable mention list. With a 
number of pro and college stars now 
in the armed forces, players of such 
calibre as Charlie Trippi, Greens. 
boro, and Norm Standlee, Camp 
Davis, were left off the first two 
teams. 


Third Enéore 
Giants-’Skins 


WASHINGTON — Once upon a 
time the Washington Redskins were 
undefeated though once tied. Six 
National League scalps dangled from 
their belts. They were counting 
their play-off wampum. They weren't 
counting on the Giants. 


The Giants weren’t counting op 
much, except a hope and a prayer, 

Then the Steagles came to Wash. 
ington and won. The Redskins went 
to New York and lost. The Giants 
came to Washington and won. The 
Redskins are going back to New 
York. 

In the meatnime the Bears in 
Chicago are taking a vacation and 
wondering just who they are going 
to play. 

The Redskins hit a peak mid-way, 
in the season and beat the Bear 
but since then injuries have cut the 
squad until it is a mere shadow of 
the World Championship team. 

The Giants, slow to start, gained 
momentum and rolled over the Red. 
skins by a 14-10 score in New York, 
in Washington they didn’t stop 





with a four-point margin but rambled | 


to a 31-7 victory. 

Veterans Ward Cuff and Tuffy Lee. 
mans have combined with rookies 
Bill Paschal and Emery Nix to give 
the Giants a solid backfield. Veteran 
Mel Hein lends stability to the 
Giants’ line. 

The Redskins are playing without 
Wilbur Moore and George Smith, 
The loss of these two key men plus 
a number of injuries have taken 
them out of the favorites’ role, 

The play-off game is scheduled for 
December 26. The Bears do not know 
who they are going to. play and 
have been drilling two teams in 
Redskin and Giant plays. The coaches 
are worried over the problem of 
staleness, 


Robin Hood Beats 
A Smelly Retreat 


JACKSONVILLE, Miss.—The UTC 
band’s drummer boy, Ricky Tarr 
quinio, who owns a bow and arrow, 
has been itching to shoot something 
for weeks. His big moment came the 
other day; while prowling steatlhily 
thru some woods near the reserva 
tion, the GI Robin Hood saw what 
he mistook for a rabbit in the bushes, 

Jerking his bow down from high 
port, he whipped out an arrow, sent 
the shaft whizzing into the business 
end of what immediately proved to 
be a large, dark and repulsive skunk. 
Another shot was required to finish 
the polecat off, whereupon the hunt+ 
er regretfully advanced and recover 
ed his arrows with mingled emotions 
and some difficulty. 


Officials Can Write 
For Diamond-Graphs 


WASHINGTON—Having _ received 
the approval of the Army and the 
necessary priorities on materials, 
diamond-graphs will be installed in 
many Army camps and fields for the 
1944 season according to Larry 0 
Peck. 

The famous sports reproducing 
boards, whose lights tell the story, 
are already in use in some WS 
Coast, Alaskan, and Australian 
posts. The securing of priorities 
makes the installation of other 
boards possible. 

“Many Special Service officers and 
post commanders were disappointed 
when we were unable to give them 
the diamond-graphs they request 
some time ago,” Larry O. P 
states. “All those who are interested 
in sports reproducing boards for 
their camps can write to Post Of 
fice Box 1620, Washington, D. C., 
we have moved our headquarters 
here from Los Angeles.” 








Dangerous to Inspect 


CAMP ROBERTS, Calif.—Officers 
who go about inspecting camo 
flaged slit trenches at Camp Rob 
erts just aren’t safe any more. Th? 
experience of a field artillery off 
cer, who fell into a cleverly hiddes 
slit trench three weeks ag®, 
duplicated this week when an “ 
try inspector fell into the trench © 
Pvt. Frank Nelson, Co, C, Sth 
Tng, Bn, 
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Deeds of Two EM Called 


‘Inspiration’ 


WASHINGTON—Two infantrymen, 


m 





fast a sergeant and a private, who gave 
ld be their lives in stemming German 
> Play B counter-attacks in Tunisia and Sicily, 
ishing a “priceless inspiration to 
ced in ® our armed forces,” have been award- 
ith a the Nation’s highest. decoration 
Snow ® jor gallantry in action, the Medal 
F such of Honor, the War Department an- 
reens @ nounced this week. 
i They are Sgt. William L. Nelson 


and Pvt. James W. Reese. 


Posthumous presentation of the 
medals was made to Sergeant Nel- 
son's widow, and to Private Reese’s 
mother, at a joint ceremony at Fort 
DuPont, Dela., on Wednesday. The 
presentation was made by Maj. Gen. 
Lunsford E. Oliver, commanding gen- 
eral of the Sth Armored Division, 


On Different Battlefields 


e 





5 we 
d. Sis The two men, whose homes were 
d from but 13 miles apart, exhibited the 





unting § same “self-sacrificing devotion to 

veren't(® duty and heroism,” in the words of 
the citations, on widely separated 
pattlefields and as members of dif- 

ng on , " : 

prayer, ferent infantry regiments. 

Wash. On the morning of April 24, 1943, 

s went | Sergeant Nelson’s outfit, the 60th 

Giants ? Infantry Regiment, was engaged 

n. The with the enemy at Djebel Dardys, 

>» Newf northwest of Sedjenane, Tunisia. He 
led his section of heavy mortars to 

ars ing @ forward position: where he placed 

yn and ® his guns and men. 

. going ~=“Under intense artillery, mortar 

rid-way, 4 

hen} ideas May Win 

cut the ° 

dow of 14 Promotions 

m. 

gained CAMP GRANT,  I1l.— Fourteen 

ie Red: | Camp Grant soldiers and one officer 

v York. | are in line for promotions as a re- 

t stop) suit of ideas they turned in during 





‘ambled j the “Think to Win” campaign, it 
was revealed at a meeting of camp 
ffy Lee- § commissioned officers this week« by 


rookies § Maj, Gen. Henry S. Aurand, com- 
to give® manding general of the Sixth Serv- 
Veteran § ice Command. 
to the® The ideas were selected from the 
r frst 40,000 of the 140,000 ideas 
without ® turned in by soldiers and civilian 
Smith § employes of the War Department 
en plus# quring the campaign. 
> taken} General Aurand noted that more 
ile, winners would be announced from 
uled fo? # time to time as more ideas are re- 
ot know § viewed and put into effect. 
lay and] The officer named is Capt. J. H. 
‘ams IN) Cook, laundry officer at this post, 
coaches § who has solved various problems in 
blem off the camp laundry. 
Winners among the EMs were 
Pvt. Harold T. Becraft, Anthony N. 
ats Mascolo, Richard R. Naylor, Pfe. 
Joseph G. Scholen, Pvts. Allen J. 
at Mace, John P. O’Connell, Frederick 


A. Seghetti, William R. Johnson Jr., 
Kenneth J. Gober, Raymond J. 
‘he UTCH Johannes, William R. Bush, Virgil 
cy Tart} Chandler, Cpl. A. J. Chesser, Pvt. 





d arrow, | Harold Brody. 

ymething 

came the ° * 

‘teatihily | ransportation Chief 
reserva ¢ 9 
resem \Calls Corps ‘Successful 
e bushet | FORT SLOCUM, N. Y.—“The mis- 
aa cent sion of the Transportation Corps has 
besten been astonishingly successful, in 
roved te Tunisia, the battle of Sicily, Africa 
e aan and the present struggle in the 
‘ee finish | “lian interior,” Maj. Gen. Charles 
hd hunt. P. Gross, Chief of Tzansportation, 
recovers} Atmy Service Forces, told the offi- 
‘emotions | tS of the Coast Transportation Of- 


fiers Training School at the Ninth 
graduation exercises, last week. 

General Gross emphasized the fact 
that Transportation officers had 
learned the meaning of the expres- 


hs 


tion “to improvise.” “In the few 
received Wears the Corps has been organized,” 
and the [7° said, “its success and renowed 


activity has won for it the appraisal 
all military strategists and it is 
today one of the greatest corps in 
the United States Army.” 
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producing |Creates New Technique 
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yme West For Club Wall Murals 


Australian 
priorities 
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CAMP GORDON, Ga. — Pastel 
Murals—something new in wall deco- 
Tation—are the creation of T/4 Abe 
nin, Medical Detachment, 55th 
Armored Engineer Battalion, Tenth 
ored Division. These murals 
beautify the walls and excite the ad- 
Miration of members of the Tenth 
Armored Division Three Stripers 
ub at Camp Gordon. 
Given two weeks in which to com- 
Bete the project for the newly 
ed club, Chanin devised the 
Medium because of its expediency 
™d the saving in time it would 
treate, Normally murals are painted 
either oil or fresco technique. 
t the surface of the wall here was 
MWaptable to neither, so the artist, 
regarding accepted media decided 
“paint” his murals in pastels and 
lored chalk. The results of this 
riment are quite amazing. The 
or effect is charming and gay 
when the club’s lights are 
mmed the delicate tones of the 
glow in startling luminosity. 
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to Soldiers 


and small arms fire,” his citation con- 
tinues, “he advanced alone to a 
chosen observation position from 
which he directed the laying of a 
concentrated mortar barrage which 
successfully halted an initial enemy 
counter-attack, 


“Although mortally wounded in 
the accomplishment of his mission, 
and with his duty clearly completed, 
Sergeant Nelson crawled to a still 
more advanced observation point and 
continued to direct the fire of his 
section. 

“Dying of hand grenade wounds 
and only 50 yards from the enemy, 
Sergeant Nelson encouraged his sec- 
tion to continue its fire and by doing 
so it took a heavy toll of enemy 
lives. 

“Inspiration” 


«The skill which Sergeant Nelson 
displayed in this engagement, his 
courage, and self-sacrificing devotion 
to duty and heroism, resulting in the 
loss of his life, was a priceless in- 
spiration to our armed forces and 
in keeping with the highest tradi- 
tions of the Army of the United 
States.” 

Private Reese~ was a member of 
the 26th Infantry Regiment, and 
some three and a'‘half months later 
his organization was engaged with 
the Germans at Mt. Vassillio, Sicily. 
On August 5, 1943, the enemy 
launched a _ vicious counter-attack 
which threatened the position of his 
company. 

“Private Reese,” says the citation, 
“as the acting squad leader of a 
60-mm. mortar squad, displaying su- 
perior leadership, and on his own 
initiative, maneuvered his squad for- 
ward to a favorable position, from 
which, by skillfully directing the fire 
of his weapon, he caused many cas- 
ualties in the enemy ranks, and aid- 
ed materially in repulsing the coun- 
ter-attack. 


“When the enemy fire became so 
severe as to make his own position 
untenable, he ordered the other 
members of his squad to withdraw 
to a safer position, but declined to 
seek safety for himself. So as to 
bring more effective fire upon the 
enemy, Private Reese, without as- 
sistance, moved his mortar to a new 
position and attacked an enemy ma- 
chine gun nest. 


Only Three Rounds 


“He had only three rounds of am- 
munition (for his mortar), but se- 
cured a direct hit with his last 
round, completely destroying the 
nest and killing the occupants. Am- 
munition being exhausted, he aban- 
doned the mortar, seized a rifle, and 
continued to advance, moving into 
an exposed position overlooking the 
enemy. 


“Despite a heavy concentration of 
machine gun, mortar, and artillery 
fire, the heaviest experienced by his 
unit throughout the entire Sicilian 
campaign, he remained at this posi- 
tion and continued to inflict casual- 
ties on the enemy until he was killed. 

“His bravery, coupled with his gal- 
lant and unswerving determination 
te close with the enemy, regardless 
of consequences and obstacles which 
he faced, are a priceless inspiration 
to our armed forces.” 


Civilians Yield Holidays 
For Soldiers’ Christmas 


WASHINGTON Civilian em- 
ployees at a number of the camps 
are giving up their holiday vacations 
to make it possible for soldiers to 
get home for Christmas. 

This is in accordance with orders 
in a recent War Department person- 
nel circular directing complete co- 
operation with the Office of Defense 
Transportation in curtailing holiday 
traffic by bus and train. 

The circular stated that “annual 
leave which will result in travel on 
intercity common carriers’ from 
December 17 to January 10 “will be 
reduced to absolute minimum.” It 
stated further, however, that re- 
sponsible officers may grant leave 
when extenuating circumstances 
justify such leave. 


Pill Boxes Cleaned Out 
Easy With the Bazooka 


WITH THE FIFTH ARMY IN 
ITALY—A new way has been found 
by American troops here to clean 
out pill-boxes. They just toss ba- 
zooka shells into them. 

The regulation plan is to toss in 
hand grenades if the attackers are 
near enough. If not, to call for 
artillery fire. The Bazooka is accu- 
rate enough up to 100 yards to do 
the deed well and is a lot more 
effective than artillery, 

It is likely the Bazooka gun will 
be used to clear the Germans out 
of their cases in the mountains. Ex- 
perience has shown that one Ba- 
zooka shot will clean out any cave, 
no matter how large. 
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THE ARRIVAL of Christmas packages for American soldiers in 
England brings a whistle and an expression of delighted 
anticipation from Sgt. Kenneth L. Thiem. Standing at upper 
right are Pvt. Mitchell Kucharsky and Pvt. Walter W. Neuman. 
Kneeling in the center is Pvt. Leslie Rachline. 

—Signal Corps Photo 





Knew the Leaders 


CAIRO, Egypt— United States 
soldiers living in a big, temporary 
camp near the site of the recent 
American-British-Chinese confer- 
ence here marked the occasion in 
a way to be remembered. 


The three main thoroughfares of 
the camp were named Franklin 
street, Winston street and Chiang 
street. 


President Tells Plan 
To Gen. Eisenhower 


WASHINGTON—President Roose- 
velt gave full plans for the Euro- 
pean invasion as planned by the 
joint staff at the recent conferences 
in the middle East to Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower “on his way home” 
it was announced by the White 
House this week. 


In a temporary “White House”, 
facing over the Mediterranean in 
the direction of Cap Bon, the Presi- 
dent discussed in detail the master 
strategy decided on by the three 
Allied leaders. 


The announcement disclosed for 
the first time that the President 
had met General Eisenhower three 
times on his Eastern trip. On his 
way to Cairo and Teheran the Presi- 
dent was met at Oran and accom- 
panied to Tunis by General Eisen- 
hower. Again, in the midst of the 
conference at the base of the Pyra- 
mids, the President sent a plane to 
Allied headquarters to bring the 
general to Cairo. 


Beale Jive Outfit Sits In 
At Stage Door Canteen 


CAMP BEALE, Calif.—It'll be 
a long time before the Swingmasters 
of the 13th armored division’s 59th 
AIB forget the time they played at 
the San Francisco Stage Door Can- 
teen. Bob Hope asked ‘em for 
more, Jerry Colonna’s mustache 
bobbed approval, and the Dead End 
Kids bellowed applause after the 
jive laddies had entertained a ca- 
pacity crowd in the canteen. 

It was a rush job, Nobel Sissel’s 
orchestra having been forced to can- 
cel a scheduled engagement at the 
last minute, and The Swingmasters 
were asked to take the spotlight. 

The canteen footed the hotel and 
food bills. 


Medics Can Guarantee 
Blood—It’s Their Own 


FORT McPHERSON, Ga.—When 
the medics at Fort McPherson's Sta- 
tion Hospital administe> a blood 
transfusion to a patient, they per- 
sonally guarantee that the blood is 
okay. They should know—it’s their 
own blood! 

Practically all of the men attach- 
ed to the Hospital Detachment are 
giving voluntary donations averag- 
ing one pint a month. These dona- 
tions are adequate for all trans- 
fusions given at the hospital, 





It Never Rains 
But It Pours 


NORTH CAMP POLK, La.—His 
good breaks came all at once for 
Cpl. Roger Welty of the 9th Armored 
Division’s 49th Armored Infantry 
Battalion. Here’s what Corporal 
Welty did in the short space of 24 
hours: 

1. Beat his 38th Infantry Division 
opponent in an inter-divisional box- 
ing match to make it two out of 
two in 8th Armored trunks and six 
out of eight fights in North Camp 
Polk. 

2. Received a special commenda- 
tion from his battalion commander, 
Lt. Col. William R. Orr. 

3. Was promoted to corporal, 

4. Received a long awaited three- 
day pass. 

5. Was assigned to the battalion 
S-2 section, a detail he had been 
bucking for ever since he put away 
his mop after basic training. 

THERE ARE 143 types of aircraft 
in use by the United States Army. 





CO Kaypees 


In Hawaii 


By Sgt. Wally Wachter 
“Midpacifican” Staff Writer 

HONOLULU, Hawaii — Anything 
can happen in Hawaii! 

Maj. Victor M. Mahr, CO of an 
air corps fighter squadron stationed 
somewhere in Hawaii, said to his 
command the other day: 

“Enlisted men, why don’t you take 
a break? Why don’t you have an 
‘unavailable’ day?” 

The next day the work detail ros- 
ter on the squadron bulletin board 
was decorated with the names of 
every officer in the outfit, from the 
flight officers up to the major him- 
self. They all pitched in with gusto 
to do the same tedious chores that 
lowly privates have been beefing 
about for centuries, and they spared 
no energy. 

Brass did K.P. They peeled po- 
tatoes, cut the chops, cooked the 
dinner and washed the dishes. They 
policed the area. They gassed the 
ships, loaded the ammunition and 
cleaned the motors. They swept and 
scrubbed the shacks. They took over 
the controls of the teletypes, switch- 
boards and other communications. 
They replaced the first sergeant and 
his clerks. They even cleaned the 
latrines. 

They proved that they were as 
human as enlisted men, even to the 
extent that there were a few gold- 
bricks among them. A couple of 
them were torn between their as- 
signed details and the Notre Dame 
game that someone had picked up 
shortwave, and chose the game—but 
when they were discovered, they did 
their chores! 

The EM took advantage of the 
passes that were issued to each of 
them and really made themselves 
“unavailable.” 


CO Offers Christmas 
Gift To Best Soldier 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—A _ lucky 
G. I. at Stewart will receive a novel 
and practical Christmas gift. 

Battery C of the 580th Battalion 
will select a “Christmas Soldier of 
the Week” from among its outstand- 
ing soldiers and he will be given a 
free Christmas dinner in Savannah, 
with his wife or girl friend as his 
guest, by the battery commander, 
1st Lt. Vincent L. Leibell, Jr. 

The battery also names its out- 
standing soldier each week as “the 
soldier of the week, 

SAILORS AFLOAT on life rafts 
have been rescued through messages 
carried by pigeons, 
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No All-Night Joints 


SOMEWHERE IN NEW GUIN- 
EA—A group of amphibian engineers 
were lined up for chow one day 
when Jap bombers came along and 
dropped some eggs. Everybody 
jumped for the slit trenches. The 
Jap planes had scarcely time to un- 
load their bombs when Mess Set. 
C. S. Dodson bellowed: “C’mon you 
guys, git out of yore holes and git 
your chow while its hot. This ain’t 
no all day, all-night restaurant.” 


Solving Housing Problem 


LONDON—With hotel accommoda- 
tion even shorter than it is in many 
American towns deep underground 
shelters, built two years ago for pro- 
tection against air raids, are now 
housing large numbers of United 
States~soldiers who have come into} 
the city for week-ends and find them- 
selves without a place to sleep. The 
shelters were planned as part of 
the London subway system, but have 
not yet carried trains. 


Look at a Dime 


SOMEWHERE IN _ ITALY—An 
American dime almost caused an 
“international incident” in one of 


the towns here. Cpl. Daniel Ford, 
Set. Albert Flick and Sgt, James 
Wrather got hairtrims and shaves 
in a barber shop. Paying the bill in 
American silver they walked out of 
the shop. A moment later they were 
grabbed by a_ half-dozen husky 
Italians and forced back to the shop. 
The raging barber pointed to an 
American dime, and shouted “Facis- 
ti, Facisti.” Cpl. Ford looked at the 
dime a minute and then got an in- 
spiration. He explained to that bar- 
ber that the Roman fasces on. the 
back of the coin stood for justice, but 
not Fascism. To the old Romans the 
bundle of elm or birch rods bound 
round the handle of an axe were the 
emblem of the magistrates. To fhe 
Roman of 1943 the fasces are the 
symbol of an empire which has re- 
cently collapsed. 


Aussie Optimisms 

BUSU VILLAGE, New Guinea— 
American GIs handling supplies no- 
ticed that the Australian troops were 
going up the line left their big packs 
and most of their personal gear be- 
hind with a few guards. Accustomed 
to lugging a 40-pound pack, a Yank 
asked one of the guards why all the 
gear had been left behind. “Oh,” 
came the answer, “our blokes reckon 
it would only slow ’em down when 
they’re chasing Japs. Besides, they 
can do without blankets, mosquito 
bars and toothbrushes for a few days 
till we take Lae.” 


Hoss Still Has His Place 
ASSAM VETERINARY STA- 
TION—Those who have believed the 
magazine and newspaper stories 
they have read to the effect that 
horse cavalry and horse-drawn equip- 
ment is gone forever should come 
to this outfit and see. Hundreds of 
horses are used here for cavalry pur- 
poses in the jungle. Mules carry 75 





mm. guns on their backs for ar- 
tillery support of troops in forward | 
areas, as well as carrying supplies. 


Here, in jungle stables, a stream-| 
lined modern horse hospital has been 
set up, in which horses and mules | 
with similar complaints are segre- 
grated, just.as human patients are 
segregated in the wards of modern | 
hospitals. Even sulpha drugs are used | 


to keep GI horses and mules on the | 


job. Sulpha salves do marvelous) 
work in curing infections. Sulpha-| 
lythiazol is used when a horse or} 


mule comes down with an old-fash- | 
ioned cold or infection, and is usual-| 
ly effective. 


False Alarm 
ALGIERS—Pilots at an advanced 
Marauder air field had taken time| 
out to see a movie in a North Afri-| 
can wheat field. Suddenly the 
screen went black and the audience | 


scattered as the sky became filled 
with screaming red and orange 
tracers. From ditches and guillies 





LIFE AT THE FRONT 


Reports On Fighting Men 
From All Over The World 


the pilots and gynners searched the 
sky for the Nazi intruders who had 
broken up the show. However, the 
noise soon died down and the sheep- 
ish-faced fliers headed back for their 
tents. The projection machine had 
blown up, due to an overjolt of elec- 
tricity from an improved pow®r- 
circuit. 


Little Out of Place 

LAE, New Guinea—The old joke 
about bringing back a parachute if 
it doesn’t open was matched when 
amphibious troops made their land- 
ing here. Engineers found this no- 
tice among the M-1 cartridge clips: 
“Return this card to Denver Ord- 
nance Plant when returning any de- 
fects in these cartridges.” 


One Good Reason 

HONOLULU—The Turkish baths 
here continue to be popular with 
crowds of American GIs. Soldiers 
who never knew what a Turkish 
bath was at home are taking them, 
frequently, it is said. One reason 
suggested for their popularity is 
that the baths are “manned” by Ha- 
waain wahines, and the boys some- 
how seem to like to have lady mas- 
seuses rub and pummel stiff and 
aching joints. Some of ’em are said 
to come out—the first time—with red 
faces. But they go back, just the 
same. 


Human Interests 

HAWAII—Five Broadway beauties 
came along here with Allen Jenkins 
in a USO show, “The Puddle Jump- 
ers,” and are to stay two months. 
Here is a local comment: “The legs 
of this show were not picked on the 
theory that Hawaiian pineapples are 
interested in anything without much 
clothes on. These teddy bears are 
really stacked. They have long, beau- 
tiful legs, slim waists, 36 chests, and 
faces that do not need covering with 
burlap sacks.” 


Luftwaffe Deserting 


SOMEWHERE IN ITALY—Small 
but ever-increasing numbers of the 
German Luftwaffe personnel are de- 
serting to Allied troops here. They 
hide out as their squadrons retreat 
to the north and give themselves 
up when the airfields are occupied 
by American and British forces. The 
men who are surrendering are most- 
ly conscriptees from Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, Czéchoslavakia and Austria. 
The majority are not flying men but 
machinists who have been brutally 
treated by the Germans for their 
political frankness, 


New China Lifelines 


NEW DELHI, India—Details have 
recently been released of a new 
Cnina lifeline being hacked out -of 
tae dense jungles of northeastern 
India to replace the Jap-held Burma 
Road. It is to link up with the old 
Burma Road somewhere between 
Naphio and Chungking. American 
engineers, some of whom worked on 
the Alaska highway, are in charge. 
Far in advance of the workers 
picked Chinese troops, trained under 
British and American instructors in 
India, guard the flanks of the road 
as it crawls into Jap-heéld areas. 


Gum Worked Wells 

UNITED STATES 
TERS IN NORTH AFRICA—Chew- 
ing gum was used to perform an 
operation on “Old Ironsides” during 
a recent mission over Italy. The B- 
26 Maraucer, piloted by Lt. D. L. 
Gibson, was hit by flak, and the 


hydraulic line in the radio compart-| 


ment was uamaged, with fluid leak- 
ing out. W.th visions of a useless 
landing gear and a risky belly-land- 


ing staring them in the face, the 
crew began te chew gum like mad, 
pooled their efiorts and plugged the 
hole. Then they applied a band-aid 
over the gum and topped the appli- 
cation with a gauze bandage. The| 


operation worked so well that there 
was pressure to lower the landing- 
gear and they were able to make a 
perfect landing. 
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Cpl. John Dunn, Geiger Field, Wag! 
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Woman and Baby 
Live in No Man’s 


Land Eight Days 


WITH THE BRITISH EIGHTH 
ARMY—Caught in no-man’s land be- 
tween the German and English lines 
near Lanciano, Italy, American-born 
Bonita Caputi and her 16-months- 
old baby lived for eight days under 
almost ceaseless artillery and aerial 
bombardment. 

This was the tragic ending to a 
story which dated back six years to 
the time when Bonit# and her par- 
ents went. to Italy as tourists. There 
Bonita met and married a young 
Italian naval lieutenant. 

She fled Rome after German oc- 
cupation and reached Lanciano, be- 
tween the Sangro and Pescara rivers, 
only to find the little town in 
turmoil. The villagers had resisted 
the Nazis, and the Germans were 
shelling the place. With other civil- 
ians, she and an English friend took 
refuge in a smaller village some 
miles away. 

There they worked with picks and 
shovels to make a cave in a nearby 
ridge, and for eight days and nights 
lived with British guns roaring close 
at hand and German guns not far 
away. There was little food although 
a peasant girl somehow managed to 
find milk for the baby. 

Word finally came that the British 
had broken through the German 
lines and the Germans were retreat- 
ing. Bonita grabbed her baby and 
ran wildly over the shell-pocked 
battlefield, shouting to the Tommhies. 
Half-hysterical, she cried “This is 
the happiest day of my life. I could 
kiss you. I could kiss you all.” 


Sth Armored Is Trained 


General Grimes Asserts 


NORTH CAMP POLK, La.—Maj 
Gen. William Grimes, commanding 
general of the 8th Armored Division, 
reported on the state of training of 
the 8th, in the all-division bowl 
formation last week. 

“I believe the individual officer and 
soldier of the division is better 
trained basically than in any di- 
vision in which I have served,” Gen- 
eral Grimes said. “I want to make 
record here and now that I don’t be- 
lieve any unit in the American Army 
has a group of men who have dis- 
played greater interest, spirit, eager- 
ness, cooperation and_ intelligence 
than you men. Your spirit, your 
loyalty and your willingness to take 
it is indicative of the spirit of our 
young American Army and it is 
an inspiration to any leader.” 

Following General Grimes’ address 
men of the division were given a 





demonstration of flag signal and 
stowage rules by Capt. Martin O’- 
Shaughnessy, of Trains Headquar- 
ters. 


Season’s First Snow At 
Ellis Quickly Cleared 


CAMP ELLIS, Ill.—The first snow 
of the season, five inches, which 
blanketed this post late last week, 
was cleared from the camp’s 37 miles 
of roadway in four hours with no 
interference to normal camp opera- 
tions. 

The snow’ removal operations 
which started at 4 a. m. were han- 
dled smoothly by the Superintendent 
of Roads and Streets according to 
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plans laid when the camp first open- 
ed. Although there are eight snow 
plows ready for immediate use, only 
| two were operated. Cinders and sand 
were not used, but an adequate sup- 
piy is maintained at strategic points 
throughout the camp for use when- 
ever necessary to neutalize icy 
streets. 

In the event of a storm of blizzard 
proportions the Post Engineers are 


| prepared to assist civilian authori- 
ties in keeping the roads cleared 
between Macomb and the junction 


of route 10 and 24, a spokesman for 
| the Post Engineers said. 
PIPELINES, to speed the supply 
of oil for war vehicles used on the 
fighting fronts, are quickly laid by 
means of synthetic rubber gaskets 
which seal the sections of pipe to- 
gether. 





|WAC Lapel Insignia 
Back to Greek Mythology 


FT. SHERIDAN, Ill. — It’s easy 
enough to see why an infantryman 
wears crossed rifles on his lapel 
or why an engineer lugs a pair of 
castles around on his chest, but what 
about the woman’s head worn by the 
WACs? 

The WAC is the newest unit in 
the Army of the United States but 
the history of the lapel insignia 
worn by the gals dates all the way 
back to Greek mythology. 

The goddess mounted on the gol- 
den disks of the insignia was Pallas 
Athena, a girl with quite a history 
herself. She was the daughter of 
Zeus, king of Greek gods. Some wise 
guy told Zeus that Athena would be 
a girl; and since he wanted a boy, 
he took a quick way out and swal- 
lowed up his wife, unborn child and 
all. 

But the other gods disapproved 
and fixed things up to punish him. 
Zeus got a terrific headache and 
called old Vulcan out of the bottom 
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N A-l ARMY FOOD AND 
O. fi-i MESSING. “Manual of 
Mess Management.” Over 350 Army- 
tested recipes, mess account forms, 
menus, sanitation, storage, nutrition, 
field kitchens, dehydrated foods. 
COMPLETE gz.ide!l Postpaid $2.00 


N A OFFICERS’ GUIDE, 
O. £1-4 Eighth Edition (1942). 
Authoritative, illustrated, provides 
source of study, reference and in- 
spiration on problems facing officer 
as an individual. Postpaid $2.50 
No A 3 COMPANY ADMINIS. 
. “~ TRATION AND PER- 
SONNE, RECORDS. Lt. Col, C. M. 
Virtue. A detailed, working manual 
for unit commanders, sergeants and 
clerks, conforms to latest regulations. 
Postpaid (Paper Cover) $1.50 
Postpaid (Cloth Cover) §2.00 

N A-4 WARTIME REFRESHER 
Oo. IN FUNDAMENTAL 
MATHEMATICS. Streamlined interre- 
lated home course in basic mathe- 
matics—military, naval and _ shop 
problems, with answers. Simple 
arithmetic to algebra. Postpaid $1.40 
THE SOLDIER AND 

No. A-5 tHE Law. Three books 
in one. | Court-martial prevention— 
means of maintaining discipline with- 
out courts-martial. 2. Court-martial 
procedure—including duties of every- 
one concerned Postpaid $1.50 
MILITARY LAW. A Cat- 

No. A-6 echism, Abbreviated 
self-test on Military Law. Over 230 
questions and answers o— im. 
portant phases of Courts-Martial pro- 
cedure Postpaid 50c¢ 


INFANTRY DRILL REG- 
No. A-8 Uiarions. Includes 


tifle marksmanship (M1903 “Spring- 
field’’) (M-1 ‘‘Garand’’), military dis- 
cipline, courtesies, interior guard, 


and infantry pack. 350 pages 
Postpaid (Fabcote binding), 50c 
Postpaid (Cloth binding), 75¢ 
MILITARY MEDICAL 
No. A-10 MANUAL. Fourth, edi- 
tion, completely re-written, new from 
cover to cover, tn editorial content, 
and illustration Postpaid $4.50 
BLITZ FRENCH. Strip- 
No. ; A-11 ped non - essentials, 
with simple system of phonetic equiv- 
alents This companion to the fast 
selling HOW TO SAY IT IN SPAN- 
ISH, is pocket sized phrase and word 
book for overseas Postpaid 75c 
MACHINE GUNNERS’ 
No. A-12 finpsoon, Laptain 
C. H. Coates, Infantry. Handbook to 
provide, under one cover, a simple 
compilation of the fundamentals of 
machine gunnery. Postpaid 50c 
HOW TO SAY IT N 
No. A-13 g9kwisir Lt.-Col. . 
Harry M. Gwynn, Capt. Enrique C. 
Canova and Lt. Willard Webb. Time- 
ly phrase book to meet needs of mili- 
tary personnel, to express themselves 
understandable Postpaid 75c 
MEDICAL SOLDIERS’ 
No. A-14 iinpsoor ous. 
book primarily tor the enlisted man 
of the Medical Department, céverin 
variety of subjects Postpaid $1. 


WELL CAPTAING? > LAST WEE 
ADE A PooR SHOWING 
AGAINST VON BLITZ= LETS 
GET HIM THIS TIME 
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Dates 


of Mount Etna or some such stoke 
hole to relieve him. Vulcan hauled 
off and let Zeus have it across the 
mush with a sledge hammer and out 
pops Athena “full panoplied,” as the B 
story books have it, “from the brow 


of Jove.” 


This needlessly confuses the story 
until one is told that Jove is Zeuy 


by any other name. 


Athena was such a charming gir 
that Zeus got to like her, and grew 
quite proud of her talents as god 
dess of counsel and bringer of vi« 
tory. The latter trait is probably why 
Army 
Corps top off their uniforms withi, 
her image. That is, when she is in 


members of the Women’s 


uniform. 


Recently, the War Department is. 
sued orders which call for occasional 
frills in WAC lives. A girl may wear 
appropriate clothes for active sports, 
wear evening clothes for unofficial 


functions after 
on specified 


social 
“ciyies” 


retreat, 
occasions 





MILITARY BOOKS 
Each Written By An Expert 


Which Ones Do YOU Want? 


MAP AND AERIAL 
No. A-15 puoro” READING— 
COMPLETE. Full story on map and 
aerial photo reading keyed to war 
need of eoldiers. More than hundred 
illustrations and maps, chapters on 
foreign reading Postpaid $1.00 


TACTICS AND TECH- 
No. A-16 Mou or INFAN. 


TRY. Basic. (lenth Edition.) A more 
advanced treatise of Basic Intantry 
than the Essentials of Infantry Train- 
ing. Contains new Drill, Organization 
and Guard Duty Postpaid $3.00 


No. A-18 $2 ACTION. Ship. 


ley Thomas. Tec 

nique of securing information about 
the enemy. “Valuable information to 
all assigned to, or interested in du- 
ties ot a regimental intelligence offi- 
cer.”’ Postpaid $1.50 


TACTICS AND TECH- 
No. A-25 NIQUE OF INFAN- 
TRY, Advanced. 


(Eleventh Edition). 
Description ot ‘actics and Technique. 
Basic, ig given above under A-l6, 

ere's more advanced material, in- 


cluding solutions. Postpaid $5.00 
FUNDAMENTALS OF 
No. A-28 fxpio. Edited b 


William L. Everitt. Adopted by U. 
S. Army Signal Corps, Junior Repair 
Man Trainee Course. Practical treat- 
ment of the whole field of Basic 
Radio Communication. Postpaid $5.00 


oF 
No. A-30 Wi Awnorarep. 


Lee S. Tillotson, Colonel, JAGD, USA, 
Ret. Outstandingly useful reference 
work. Each article is given in full, 
followed by clear summaries of out- 
standing or clarifying decisions 
which interpret it Postpaid $2.50 


GOING TO OCS. 
No. A-34 Goal . every- E-M. 


How to choose, apply; requirements, 
references to courses and texts. Ex. 
actly how to prpare for commission. 
Revised. 142 pages. Postpaid $1.00 


No. A-35 MODERN uo. 


Chas. Yerkow. Here's 
a better book. Every phase of in- 
fighting, advanced tactics, nerve cen 
ters, development Postpaid $2.00 


CONVERSATION. B 
No. A-37 Lipp & Besso. Seer 


sored ~ 4 AAF & S. Navy; quic 
approach to practical-usage Spanish. 
Highest recommendation, class text 


or self-study. Index. Postpaid $1.50 
ENGINEER MANUAL 


No. A-42 (Basic). Comprehen- 
sive text tor officers, non-coms. he 
vised Discipline, organization, marks- 
manship, tactics, weapons, maps, 
photos, knots, lashings, rigging. 1, 


pages Postpaid $4.00 

ENGINEER MANUAL 
No. A-43 (Advanced). Com 
panion to Basic, above). 1,000 pages. 


Postpaid $6.00 
SONGS OF MANY 


No. A-44 Wins weeds, Music 
for Songs of Freedom—Feudal Days 
to Present. Just Published 

Postpaid $3.00 





ORDER TODAY! Fill 


titles of all books desired. 


OD ccisinsinsavnisitntinininees 
Organization..... 





Address........... 





; in and mail the 
write your order on a separate sheet, giving numbers and 


Money order for $...........0sss0+se0 


AOR Ree eee eT Oe OEE EEE EE SEES OSES ES ES OREE EE EEESESEES 


coupon below—OR 


ARMY TIMES, Daily News Bidg., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
Please send books checked above. 






















































































































































| Stoke 
hauled 


FORT DOUGLAS, Utah — Some 
neat, alert soldiers are acting 
father-confessors, information 
ces, and policemen to approxi- 
mately three-quarters of a million 
syvicemen who ride the trains 
sh month in the eight Western 
’ of the Ninth Service Com- 
Army Service Forces. 

They are the train guards of the 
of Military Police. In coop- 
with the Navy’s Shore Pa- 
trol, they attend the welfare of the 
military personnel—and frequently 


b give needed aid to civilians—on 116 


trains. 
Much Routine Patrol 


Much of their work is routine 
rain patrol. All of it is based on 
n old adage: “An ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure.” 
ey check passes, furloughs, and 
rders of military personnel. They 

d against loose talk on the part 

servicemen. They prevent exces- 
jive drinking and any uncalled for 
incident, They assure that service- 








ss the “ és. , 

nd out gen are in proper uniform when 

as the moving about trains and stations. 

e brow & Once an hour they must patrol 
he train on which they ride. Fre- 

e storygquently they patrol more often as 

is Zeus routine check. They encounter 

cases of trouble. 

ng gitl® Arrests have been few, although 

d grewM*MPs” are authorized to make ar- 

aS god.Mests if mecessary for any offense 

of viceMyhich reflects discredit upon the 

ly why ices. Usually the mere pres- 

Armyfence of an “MP” is sufficient to 

is with#ause military personnel to be quiet 

ie is infgnd orderly. They are respected by 
ihe enlisted man and officer alike. 

nent is-§ This is probably due largely to 

vasional Bhe type of men who are now being 

ay wear 
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noffici 
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Any of These? 


THE LOCATORS have requests for 
sses of the following army offi- 
’ wives; please send any that you 
y have to Box 537, Fort Leaven- 
rth, Kans. 


¥ K. Andrews (Florence) (Maj., 


C. A. Bassett (Belle) (Col., AC), 
Howard C. Bowman (Col., FA). 
Gerald C. Brant (Capt.). 

. Ralph A, Colby (Capt.). 
zt = E. Cook (Lt, Col., Veterinary 
rps). 


Ny A. Crudinaff (Phyllis) (Capt., 
s. Raymond W. Curtis (Becky) (Lt. 
Col., Cav.). 

8. Ralph Davis (Gladys) (Col., FA). 
William Lee Daniels (Elise) (Lt.). 
he H. Elmes (Jeanette) (Lt. Col., 


J. B. Endress (Katherine) (Capt., 


ms, Peter A. (Katherine) 

(Col., CE). 

ms, Joe Gautsch or Gautsel (Col., CE). 
Wm, George (Billie) (Col., 


i. G. G. Griffin (Olivia) (Lt. Col.). 
n, amid L. C. Jones (Louise) (Maj. 
yen 


mW. J. Kerwin (Barbara) (Lt. Col., 

Walter Koenig (Helen) (Lt., CA). 
ym. B, Kunzig (Lt. Col.). 

Wallace Lauterbach (Doris) (Capt. 


C. W. Lewis (Retty) (Col.. DC). 
R. C. Maude (Bertha) (Col., SC). 
Darrow Menoher (Sue) (Lt. Col., 
V.. deceased). 

tae M. Morris (Eleanor) (Col., 


Ferinza 


George O'Connor (Mai., MC). 

Delk Oden (Mary) (Lt. Col.). 

W. D. Paschall (Jane). (Col., FA). 

Guy Pederzani (Cant., Inf.). 

Ne E. Peterson (Dot) (LA. Col., 
H. Rigley 


0 (Goldie Moulton) 
(Mai. AC). 


Wm. Starness (Mildred) (Col.). 
rs, Robert Tarbox (Audrey Bulis) 
(Capt., CE). 

R. G. Thomas, Jr. (Col.). 

Hector Truly (Mimi) (Maj.. Inf.) 
Marhi Welch (Mary Emma) (Col., 














Wm, G. Weaver (Dorothy) (Co!.). 
i,” W. Williams (Abigail) (Col., 


€. M. Wolfe (Charlotte) (Col.) 
— H. Wolner (Sonia) (Maj., 


ang. 
7 





Quiz Answers 
- Army Quiz, page 11) 


4B. The United States flag indl- 
& the presence of American 
Ps. The British flag is flown 
alse the Gilberts are legally 
“a territory. 


‘This Is the 
currently in 
ties in Great 


Army” is being 

London and oth- 

Britain. Certain 

ges have been made to make it 
to British customs. Hence 

“British accent.” 

False. The abbreviation denotes 

Morable discharge. 

he 37th was originally a Na- 
Guard organization from 





B 


Marine Major Joseph Foss, who 
shot down 26 Jap planes in the 
BL etic. 


To any invasion point. “Float- 
Barage” is a term applied to the 
i ‘Landing ship), the Invasion 
mich carries tanks, jeeps, etc. 
beaches, 


cS 





Qunice of Prevention 
-- Thats the New MP 


selected, trained and used as Mili- 

tary Police. Train guards are 

chosen by their commanding offi- 

cers for their diplomacy, tact, and 

common sense. Their assignments 

are considered highly important. 
No Brow-Beating 

The day of the brow-beating, blus- 
tering “MP” is past if, indeed, it 
ever existed. Now he leads, not 
drives. He sets a gocd example. 

His weapons, a police-type stick 
and a revolver or pistol, are used 
only asa last resort—when absolute- 
ly necessary to enforce discipline o> 
defend himself. He is identified by 
a brassard around his left arm, let- 
tered “MP.” 

Above all, he is a friend to trav- 
eling servicemen—or he isn’t an 
MP, — 

He must have possession of mind, 
ability to lead, and a spirit of in- 
genuity, for not all his duties are 


routine. Incidents on every run 
test his ingenuity. Take a recent 
example: 


Near Stockton, Calif., a train-bus 
collision killed nine persons and in- 
jured a number more. Gasoline 
from the bus had been spilled over 
the wreckage, thus creating a set- 
ting for a potentially greater t-ag- 
edy. When the train stopped, the 
train guards quickly obtained the 
services of two Army nurses and 
two Navy pharmacists’ mates from 
the train. Then they supervised the 
setting of a guard around the w-eck- 
age. 

Help the Stork 

Several times Military Police have 
obtained assistance when the stork 
was about to overtake trains. But 
the enlisted man—the forlorn and 
unfortunate soldier—is the military 
policeman’s greatest charge and care. 

There’s the case of the private 
from the hinterlands who arrived in 
Butte, Mont. Shortly afterwards he 
discovered he had lost his billfold. 
With it had gone his ticket and 
money. He was desperate. An “MP” 
on the Salt Lake City-Butte run, 
however, appealed to the Red Cross 
in the Mining City. The organiza- 
tion lent him the money and the 
young private continued on his first 
furlough. 

Too frequently to mention indi- 
vidual cases are the times the mod- 


ern “MPs” have given up their 
berths to a sick soldier, suddenly 
taken ill while traveling. And al- 


most numberless are the times mili- 
tary policemen have nuzsed ill men 
of all branches of our fighting forces 
until they could be removed from 
trains to the nearest hospital. 

But the guards have their lighter 
moments, too. The members of the 
detachment located at Fort Douglas 
are unanimous that they never have 
a tour of duty that some man or 
woman doesn’t ask “What time 
does the six-thirty train get into 
Salt Lake City?” 


And then there is always some 
woman at some station along the 
route who, without giving her 


name, asks anxiously: “Is my hus- 
band on that train?” 





Former Surgeon General, 
Gen. Magee, Given DSM 


WASHINGTON —“We are now 
reaping the benefits of your serv- 
ices,” Secretary of War Stimson de- 
clared this week in presenting the 
Distinguished Service Medal to Maj. 
Gen. James C. Magee, U. S. Army, 
retired, former Surgeon General of 
the Army. The presentation took 
place in Mr. Stimson’s office at The 
Pentagon. 

According to the citation, General 
Magee’s “farsighted and dynamic 
energy was greatly responsible for 
our soldiers being able thus far to 
emerge from battle with the lowest 
mortality rate among the wounded 
in our history. 

“The Army has benefitted greatly 
from his eagerness to avail himself 
of the most expert advice and data 
from the civilian medical profession 
in the fields of research against epi- 
demics. He foresaw and prevented 
a dangerous shortage of surgical in- 
struments by pressing the develop- 
ment of domestic manufacture, re- 
sulting in an ample supply and im- 
proved quality of these vital mate- 
rials. Under his guidance the Army’s 
battle against the acquisition of ve- 
nereal disease produced the lowest 


rate of infection in the Army’s 
history.” 
General Magee, since his retire- 


ment on Oct. 31, 1943, has been en- 
gaged in research work with the 
National Research Council. 


Set Up Club for ‘Joisey Joiks’ 

SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND — 
Most Americans are proud of their 
accents—of which there are many 
variations. The New Jersey accent 
is a well-known one, and a group of 
United States soldiers in a hospital 
unit in England have formed a 
“Joisey Joiks” club. Its main objec- 
tive is to discuss the “merit” of the 
N’Joisey accent. In the club are 
thirty-five (pardon, thoity-five) resi- 
dents of the Joisey City. 











NEW 
KINKS 


Rattleless Dog Tags 

American infantrymen in New 
Georgia found a solution for rat- 
tling dog tags, which might “give 
them away” in close jungle combat. 
They cut rings of rubber from gas 
masks abandoned by Japs and 
stretched them around the outer 
rim of the tags. Anther use for the 
same idea was revealed when the 
rubber coverings prevented the metal 
of the tags, heated in the blistering 
tropical sun, from burning soldier 
chests. 


To Shrink Scars 


Use of an extract from beef liver 
to shrink scars and make them less 
prominent was suggested to the 
American Federation of Clinical Re- 
search by Dr. Wallace Marshall. The 
extract is injected under the skin, 
shutting down the supply of blood 
carried to the scar by tiny blood 
vessels, and thus reduces the blood 
pressure in the scar tissue and al- 
lows the fluid in the scar to be 
assimilated by the body. 


Packs a Wallop 


Liquor and beer are short up in 
Greenland and, in consequence, the 
soldiers have invented new concoc- 
tions to take their place. Here’s one 
recipe: Take one No. 10 can of un- 
sweetened pineapple juice and im- 
merse in it a cake of yeast. Leave 
beside a stove for two weeks or so. 
The result is “Pinapple beer.” An- 
other famous drink is the “What 
Have You,” the name of which comes 
from the fact that it is compounded 
of almost anything handy. The 
standard mixture is two parts of 
shaving lotion, two parts of P38 
(180 proof GI alcohol) and a dash 
of vanilla extract. 


Saves Jungle Trips 


Pvt. William Slemp, of a barrage 
balloon unit somewhere in the Pan- 
ama Canal Department, had to fight 
his way three times a day a quarter 
mile through dense jungle to start 
and shut off the pump which fed 
his outfit’s water tank. Sgt. Leon- 
ard H. Wales went on a scavenger 
hunt, dug up some 1,300 feet of old 
field wire, a strip of tin, a wood disc 
and a small motor once used on 
a field range oil flow, and from these 
concocted a gadget which stops the 
pump by cutting off the electric 
power, 


Finding Friends 

To bring the boys from far-uung 
spots together, Miss Martha Lagrone, 
librarian at Camp Forrest, Tenn., 
originated an All States Registra- 
tion Ledger. Men of the camp list 
their names, states and home towns. 
Newcomers run over the lists in the 
hope of finding former friends and 
acquaintenances. Every state has 
some signatures. New York has 700, 
followed by Pennsylvania, with 400 


Tank Traps 


“Tank Traps,” a contest in which 
four soldiers compete against four 
lovely lassies in identifying tunes 
played by the camp orchestra, is a 
popular feature among the 8th Ar- 
mored Division men at North Camp 
Polk. Winners receive handsome 
gifts. Losers pay some kind of for- 
feit. When a contestant fails to 
identify the melody in reasonable 
time, the MC calls out “Audience,” 
and the first one to give the right 
answer gets a package of cigarettes. 


‘Chinese’ Puzzle 

Capt. Edwin A. Hickson and Lt. 
Frederick Eastman, of the Armored 
School Tank department, Fort Knox, 
Ky., have a new gadget, made of 
Plywood blocks, held together by a 
handful of bolts and nuts, which. is 
trying the patience of various train- 
ees in the Tank Mechanics Course. 
The idea is to separate the blocks 
with the wrenches and other tools 
found in a mechanics tool chest. 
Each step in the disassembly calls 
for the use of a particular tool to 
remove the bolts, most of which are 
half concealed in slots, in recesses 
and around corners. The job serves 
the dual purpose of showing the men 
how to use the special tools, and 
also teaches patience, instead of 
rough handling. 





Simple Solution 


SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND — 
The saddest man in London recently 
was a peace-loving tenant who lives 
in the Piccadilly area. He was happy 
in his cozy flat until the United 
States Army erected a basketball 
court next door. The noise didn’t 
bother him, but the backboard of 
the court was adjacent to the head 
of his bed. He would no sooner close 
his eyes than the dull thud of the 
basketball would jolt him and bring 
him out of dreamland. After com- 
plaining bitterly to Army officials 
he was tipped off to a solution, and 


now everyone is happy—he moved 
his bed to the other side of the 
room! 
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MAILING NOTICE | 
Postal laws do not permit the en- 
closure of any messages with fourth | 
class matter, If you mail your films 
er other articles with message en-. 
closed, FIRST class postage must be 
affixed. It is best to wrap your rolls 
well, tie securely and address plainly 
— your name and address on cover. 











FILMS 


50FT.8mm. Rajah's Harem 1.00, 16mm2.00 
Camera Film 8-16mm. asst. subjects, list 
& sample,10c. Marshall, 413 Elmira, N.Y. 


PHOTO FINISHING 








5x7 ENLARGEMENTS, 15c; Ten for 
$1.00, cash or C.O0.D, Send negatives 
only, DeVane Studios, Melville, 


AGENTS WANTED 


PERSONALIZED PATRIOTIC 
Today's great sellers! Sample 
Harry R. Latz Service Inc., 242 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


SELL BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR HAND- 
KERCHIEFS. Every man in the serv- 
ice wants to send one to Mother, Wife. 
Sweetheart and Friend. Sells like hot 
cakes. We supply these fast selling sou- 
venirs lettered with your Insignia and 
Camp. Sells for 50c; costs you $3.50 per 
dozen, postpaid. Send $1.00 for three 
samples, enclose cash or money order. 
Mention branch of service desired and 
location. WRITE at once to 

SYLVIA MATTISON 
24 West End Ave. Brooklyn, N, Y,. 





Items! 
free! 
W. 55 








CHRISTMAS CARDS 





REPRINTS 20 for 25c; 50 for 50c, Queen 
City Service Dept. 2, Box 7, Niagara 
Square Station, Buffalo, N. Y. 





ROLLS DEVELOPED—Sixteen Guar- 
anteed Everbrite prints, coupon for your 
choice of either 2 plain or 1 colored 
framed enlargement, 25c. Reprints 2c 
each. Mailers and further details upon 
requests. Flash Foto Finishers, Box 
1122F, Minneapolis, Minn, 





ORIGINAL J'JMBO PICTURES. 
enlarged), deckledge, clean; roll 
Jumbo Reprints 4¢ EACH, JUMBO, 
868A, Minneapolis, Minn. 


(All 
25c ; 
Box 


Sell Personal Christmas Cards to your 
friends in the Army. 25 cards with name 
imprinted cost $1.00, retails for $1.50. 
Your profit 50c on each order. Write for 
samples at once. A. B. Plateless Com- 
pany, 243 Canal Street, New York 13, N.Y. 








PERSONAL 


SLEEP TIGHT, STOP NOISE with 
SLEEP-RITE,. soft waxen ear noise 
stoppers for gun, plane noises. Free sam- 
ple, Dowat, 1215A Park Row Bldg., 
New York 7. 








MILITARY SUPPLIES 





SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 25c 
with every roll developed; or 16 reprints 
25c. Reliance Service. Box 868H, Min- 
neapolis. 





ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each good 
negative (limit 16 prints), 25c coin. Re- 
prints 2c each. Star Photo, Box 149, 
Denver, Colorado. 





THREE PRINTS each good negative, 
6 to 8 exposure rolls, 30c. 12, 16, 18 ex- 
posure rolls, 50c. Reprints, 3c. Fred N. 
Eastman, Bode, Iowa, 


BEAUTIFUL 4x6 PICTURES 3'4c each, 
from 116 and 120 negatives, 3'4x4%2 
from all other size negatives, All work 
guaranteed. Overnight service. Roll de- 
veloped and 8 pictures 30c. Roll 12 pic- 
tures 45c. Roll 16 pictures 60c. Enlarge- 
ments on double weight portrait paper 
5x7—30c, 8x10—50c. Copies made from 
any picture 75c. Pacific Photo Service, 
Box 666T, San Francisco, Calif. 


16 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE DECKEL- 
EDGED prints and 2 enlarging coupons, 
25e. Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford Okla. 


REPRINTS 2c each (50 or more), less 
than 50, 2%c each. Rolls developed and 
printed 25c, Finest workmanship. Mer- 
cury, G-109 North Dearborn, Chicago 2. 


INDIVIDUAL Attention Each Negative 
Guarantees Catone "6. Pictures. Rolls 
Developed and Eight Prints 25c. Eight 
Beautiful 4x6 Enlargements 35c Immedi- 
ate Service. Mailing Bags Free. Univer- 
sal Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 

















FILMS, 8 Exposures Developed, Printed 
25c, negative size. Enlarged to pcstal 
ecard size 35c, Send for mailing bags at 
once. Quality, Fast Service Guaranteed, 
Camera Craft, Box 280, W. Chester, Pa. 





—S—————— ee 





DISCRIMINATING CAMERA FANS. 
8-exposure rolls Ray quality service, 
eight Raytone prints and free photo fold- 
er for keeping prints safely, 25c. Quality 
that excels—leaders since 1920. Ray’s 
phn Service, Dept. 45F, LaCrosse, Wis- 
consin. 





BIGGER! BETTER! 

The new Jumbo Pictures are made 
from negatives sizes No. 0 and u 
including 116. You will be delighte 
with these fine pictures at the fol- 
lowing prices— 

8 exposure roll developed and one 
from each negative 25c. 

6 exposures 20c. 12 exposures 40c. 
16 exposures 50c. 18 exposures 35mm 60c. 
36 exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 3c. 
All films developed fine grain. 

Free mailing envelopes. Send us your next 


roll or reprint order and compare the dif- 
ference, 


The Jumbo Picture Co. 
Box T St. Paul, Minn. 








Jumbo 








Send HER @ War-Service Pin 





INSIGNIA 1S 
24 K. ELECTRO 
GOLD-PLATED 









# Blue Star indicates son or relative in 
service, while insignia shows soldier's 
or sailor’s branch of service. 

% Red, white and blue ribbon of finest 
quality rayon, 

% Colorfast: Can be washed with hot or 
cold water, any soap. 

*% Colors blend with any dress. 

ww Safety-catch back. 

IMPORTANT 
State specific branch of service. 

Infantry Signal Corps Engineers 

Coast Artillery Aviation Pilot Aviation 

Field Artillery Aviation Cadet Medical 

Marine Corps Quartermaster U. 8. Shield 


Sent POSTPAID Inc. Fed. Tax, 550¢ to 
any address in the U.S.A. 


Service Men’s Supply Co., 
2 West 46th St., New York, N. ¥. 


ee 

Branch of service 
Pin to the following address, for which ! 
enclose 55 cents. 


Name. 





Address.. 
City, State. 








en 








Special Values. Enlisted men's garrison 
Serge or Khaki, any color visor 
. Overseas caps, khaki, 75c. serge 
$1.2d. Our latest 32-page catalog will be 
forwarded upon request. March Military 
Equipment Co., 155 East 34th St., Dept. 
AT, New York, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUILD and fly your own motorcycle 
powered monoplane. Easy, cheap. Test- 
ed plans, guaranteed, $1.00. Aerotech, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 











STAMP COLLECTORS 


2,500 MIXED U. S. Stamps, $1.00. 1,000 
mixed foreign siamps, .50. Ask for my 
high grade, reasonably priced U. S. and 
foreign approvals. I buy stamp collec- 
tions and job lots. William Waugh, 2140 
N St. N, W., Washington, D, C. 








REAL ESTATE 

OWN A HOWE IN ZEPHYR HILLS, 
Florida, the friendly progressive Vet- 
erans Community. Your choice of 100 
Homesites, $50 each, on easy terms, Near 
schools, churches, stores. Deed direct 
from City of Zephyr Hills. Write for 
details, . F. Parsons, Publicity Com- 
mission, Zephyr Hills, Florida. 


BILLIARD SUPPLIES 


Billiard Cloth, Pocket Balls, 
Cue Balls, Billiard Balls, 
Billiard Cues, Chalk, Racks. 
Everything in the way of 
supplies or playing acces- 
sories, now available. Write 
for Catalog T, National Bil- 
liard Mfg. Co., 1019 Broad- 


way, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








- PHOTO FINISHING 














Today's Photo Hits— Tomorrow 's Treasures 

Your Choice of OFFERS 

(1) Bot developed, two hondsome ent 
ond 8 fode-proof prints, oll for 

(2) Roll developed ond 16 FINERFOTOS, two fode- 
proof prints of each negotive, for only . . . - 

FINERFOTOS,. Drawer 0-898 ., Minneapolis, 
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“EARN MONEY 





EARN EXTRA MONEY 


During Your Spare Time 


Be our agent for Best 
Quality 


ARMY PILLOW TOPS 


Quick sales and repeat orders. 
Experience unnecessary. 


Sample line furnished to agents 
acceptable 


No Money Required 


To Get Started 
Write TODAY giving regiment 


sumber and camp location. 
Camp Specialty Co. 
1238 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dept. A-2123 








SALESMEN WANTED 


SELL STATIONERY 
with His | E and RAP 


— 













Armed Forces Salesmen Wanted 

AC, Waves, Maritime, Military 
Police, Band, Seabees, Marine, 
Air Corps, Navy, C. G., Army, fal 


Med., Signal, Parachute, Om., 


Jeep, 


Engrs. C. A., F. A., Inf, Ord., 
Official insignia, with 
hame, address, rank, 


Choice of 75 pictures— 
Parachuter, Uncle Sam, 
Bugler, PT Boat, Battle- 
ships, Dive Bombers, . 
Cook; Balloon, Fighting Marine 
Truck, Aircraft Carrier, 
Marine, and Funny Ones. Free Sample 
No Money to Invest. Rush postcard. 


Tanks 


Card She rp, Soluting 











Hoobler-Kindel Press, Norwood 12, Ohie 
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PULCHRITUDE, M-1, desirable, 
Issue). A number of the above models have been added to 
the latest T/O’s for motion pictures. Just as GI's bestow nick- 
names on their vehicles, these three go by the name (left to 
right) Dorothy Maloney, Elaine Riley and Rosemary La 
Pianche, after the girls by the same name, no doubt. 





HI (Hollywood 





World War 1 Outlasted; 
Cost in Blood Dwarfed 


WASHINGTON — The European 
war entered its 1,567th day Wednes- | 
day, and so outlasted World War I 
—at a cost in blood, wealth and suf- 
fering which dwarfs the great war 
of a generation ago. 

* At the end of World War I, de- 
feated German and Austrian armies 
Jeft 2,973,000 of their own dead on| 
the battlefields, with 5,152,115 Allied 
victims. 

World War II began September 1, 
1939, when Hitler sent his armored 
units and bombers across the Polish 
frontier. Britain honored its pledge 
to Poland and took arms. Since 
that day, Hitler conquered countries 
from France to the gates of Moscow, 
from Norway to the Nile. Through 
these bitter days, the Allies slowly 
organized their military might un- 
til they now have undisputed su- 
premacy. 

Costs Outrun World War I 

Germany is now at bay; but no- 
where, except on the Russian front, 
has the main strength of the Ger- 
man armed forces been brought to 
decisive action ag it was in 1918, 
and the costs far outrun those of 
World War I. 

Already on the battlefields an es- 
timated 7,500,000 Allied soldiers 
have fallen, against 2,500,000 Ger- 
mans—a total of 10,000,000. Another 
10,000,00 civilians are believed dead 
from disease, bombs, bullets and 
starvation. 

In dollars and cents the United 
States alone has spent $142,500,000,- 
000 in World War II, contrasted with 


$32,830,000,000 in the last conflict. 
The loss in civilian property from 
air raids is beyond estimate. 

There are no indications on the 
fighting fronts that this war will 
end with the suddenness that 
marked the Armistice of the First 
World War. 

Bogged Down in Mud 
The American and British forces 


are bogged down in the cold Italian 
mud. Stubborn German resistance 
and the wet, cold winter weather 
has wiped out all hopes of Rome by 
Christmas. 

The Germans administered severe 


Discussion Questions 


1. Progress of the war; from the 
air; in Italy, in Russia; in the South 
Pacific; and within Europe 

2. Soldier vote: your obligation 
and right as a citizen. 

3. Mustering-out pay: how it will 
affect the economics of the nation; 
and as an answer to your readjust- 
ment problems. 

4. Inflation: as it will effect your 
post-war existence and its present 
effect on your family. 


THE NATIONAL Defense Act of 
1920 gave Army nurses the relative 
rank of commissioned officers from 
second lieutenant to major. Only a 
few months ago Army nurses were 
placed on an equal basis with other 
commissioned officers of the U. S. 





Army as to pay and mileage. 


blows to Allied merchant shipping 
anchored in the east coast Italian 
harbor of Bari on the night of De- 
cember 2, informed sources reported. 
The enemy reports that four large 
vessels were sunk and nine dam- 
aged. Although no official announce- 
ment has been made, one source 
reported the damage was more se- 
vere than the enemy stated. 

On the Russian front, the Red 
Army has gained complete control 
of a 250-mile stretch of the Dneiper 
River from Nikopol to Cherkasy and 


have launched two offensives in 
White Russia. 
Battle of Kiev 
The battle north of Kiev is still 


raging, with the Russian army slow- 
ing down the tetrific drive of the 
German forces. 

In London, Anthony Eden asserted 
that the grand assault on the Con- 
tinent is very near and that the 
Allies would throw everything they 
had into it, 

The Pacific war is a little over two 
years old, and thus far Allied forces 
have made but slight dents in the 


fore .the House group was 
Lemuel Hendicks, who lost a leg in 
Tunisia. 
that the men on the battlefields are 
beginning “to wonder what they are 
fighting for.” 
concerned 
what Congress is doing for them.” 


eran $100 at the time of his dis- 
charge and two other monthly in- 
stallments of $100. Sergeant 
dricks said he didn’t think the first 
$100 was enough. 


tive, Brig. Gen. William T. Tomkins 
of the General Staff, 
favor 
morale bulider, opposed a furlough 
period before discharge. 
that he believed men would want to 
| get out of the service.” 


Council of American Veterans Organ- 
| izations, composed of representatives 
| of 


the service organizations of 
America, recently recommended the | 
furlough period. Representatives 
Brooks (D., La.) has introduced a 
measure (H. J. Res. 204) in the 
House which would incorporate most 
of the program of the National 


Council of American Veteran’s Or- 





outer circles of the Japanese de- 
fenses. . 


(Continued from Page 1) 
T/Set. 


He told the Congressmen 


He said they were 
“about their future and 


The House bill would pay a vet- 


Hen- 


One War Department representa- 


testifying in 
of mustering-out pay as a 


He said 


On the other hand, the National 


ganizations. 
Round Trip Ticket Given 


According to Mr. Brooks’ plan, the 
veteran would be given not only a 
furlough but a round-trip ticket to 
his home. During his three months 
furlough period his records would 
be assembled. When he returned 
to the demobilization center, he 
would find representatives of the 
Veterans Adminstration, who would 
pass immediately on his claims. 

To clarify debate on the veterans’ 
program, the War Department this 
week released the following figures 
on discharges: 

From Dec. 1, 1941, to Sept. 30, 
1943, there have been 635,000 honor- 
able discharges from the Army, ex- 
clusive of discharges to accept com- 
missions. Of this total, some 200,000 
have been over 38 years of age. 

Of the remaining 435,000 the ma- 


Gullible 7 


CAMP ROBERTS, Calif., Dec. — 
—‘Veteran” Squad Leaders Charles 
Tibbets and Charles Thomas of 
the 83rd Inf. Tng. Bn. casually 
remarked at a bull session—for 
the benefit of gullible rookies— 
that evil-smelling GI dubbin was 
not only an excellent shoe grease, 
but one of the best hair tonics, 
dandruff removers and scalp re- 
vitalizers available. 

A little later they discovered one 
of their credulous listeners in the 
latrine, busily applying dubbin to 


his hair. The yardbird, by extol- 
ing the virtues of the stuff, also 
managed to convert two other 
neophytes. For their trouble, the 
rookies did get heads of hair like 
seal skin coats, but now -the GI 


barber refuses to cut their hair, 





Xmas 


(Continued from Page 1) 
gifts and a preview of plans for 
Christmas celebrations by American 


troops there. The voices of Ameri- 
can soldiers will’ be heard from 
Chungking, New Delhi, Cairo, Al- 


giers, Naples, England, Iceland, Alas- 
ka, Hawaii, Panama, Australia and 
New Caledonia. 

Midnight Mats to Be Radioed 

On Christmas Eve and again on 
Christmas Day will come programs 
from American soldiers in far places. 
Features planned through coordina- 
tion of the American radio networks 
and the War Department Bureau of 
Public’ Relations will include, for in- 
stance, the broadcast of a midnight 
mass from some place behind the 
battle lines in Italy. 

A chorus of 200 American soldiers 


in the Holy Land will be another 
event. From an island in the South 
Pacific will come a special Christ- 


mas-tree decorating exercise. Listen- 
ers will hear accounts of Christmas 
celebrations from the jungles of 
Panama and the snows of Alaska 

In the United States, soldiers re- 
turned from combat as casualties, 
now recovering in Army hospitals, 
will send greetings to their com- 
rades overseas and to their friends 
at home. Also being prepared are 
several broadcasts during the holi- 
day week end of special Christmas 
services conducted by Army chap- 
lains at Army posts and on maneu- 
vers in the United States and with 
troops in foreign lands. 

Included in the three-hour Christ- 
mas Day program produced and 
transcribed in this country for 
broadcast only in the theaters of op- 


Show 


Performance,” 
Jack Benny, Fred 
Eddy, Spike Jones and the City 
Slickers, the Charioteers, Ginny 
Simms, Ed “Archie” Gardner, Jimmy 
Durante, Kay Kyser and his orches- 
tra. Frances Langford, Dinah Shore, 
Ken Carpenter, and a military band. 
Other Programs 

Other programs included in 
three hours of entertainment 
overseas only include: 

“Christmas Package” a half-hour 
show with Linda Darnell as mis- 
tress of ceremonies, the Andrew Sis- 
ters, Fibber McGee and Molly, Lena 
Horne, Ginny Simms, and Bob Hope. 

“Christmas Album” a 15-minute 
show presented by Bing Crosby, with 
the Andrews Sisters. 


featuring Bob Hope, 


Allen, Nelson 


the 
for 


A 15-minute show presented by 
Fred Waring, featuring his orches- 
tra and chorus. offering “Jingle 
Bells,” “Night Before Christmas,” 


and “Cantique de Noel.” 
Basil Rathbone of the films will 
play “Scrooge” in a half-hour adap- 


tion of Dickens’ “A Christmas 
Carol,” with Richard Crooks as 
guest soloist. 


Uniformed listeners abroad on New 
Year's Day will hear a 60-minute 
sweep of America’s popular bands 
and soloists playing and singing the 


hit tunes of 1943. Orchestras will be 
led by Woody Herman, Freddie 
Slack, Cab Calloway, Bobby Sher- 
wood, Harry James, Count Basie, 
Xavier Cugat. Jimmie Lunceford, 
Benny Goodman, Tommy Dorsey, 
Louis Jordan and Freddie Martin. 
Singers will include Mary Martin, 
Helen Gorrest, Dinah Shore, Ella 


Mae Morse, Frank Sinatra, and the 


jority were discharged for physical 
and mental disability. Others in- 
cluded in the 435,000 were minors, 
men discharged as key men in in- 
dustry, volunteer officer candidate 
failures, and those who joined other 
branches of the armed services. 
Less than 10,000, according to best 
estimates, have been discharged be- 
cause of battle injuries. 

Few Accept Training 
Meanwhile, the Office of War In- 
formation announced that most of 
the 800,000 men already discharged 
have accepted jobs in war industry 
and comparatively few have availed 
themselves of government-financed 
vocational education. 

“Of the total number discharged,” 
said the OWI in a report prepared 
with the help of numerous Federal 
agencies, “26,000 have applied to the 
Veterans Administration for con- 
tinued hospitalization and 2,800 have 
applied for vocational rehabilitation. 
The ‘bulk of the remainder have 
either returned to their old jobs o1 
have taken new jobs.” 

A discharged veteran, the OWI 
summarized, is entitled to the fol- 
lowing: 

“1—His old job, if he wants it. This 
is contingent upon his applying for 
it within 40 days after his dis- 
charge, and upon his employer's 
ability to rehire him. Two or more 
re-employment committeemen are 
attached to each local board to help 
veterans secure their old jobs, and, 


where difficulty is encountered, 
United States district attorneys 
Stand ready to swing into action. 


In only one instance, however, “has 
it been necessary to place the matter 
in the hands of” a district attorney, 
the OWI said. 
Preference With Government 

2. Preferential consideration should 
he wish to work for the Federal 
Government. In this case, Govern- 
ment employes have an advantage 
over privately employed men in that 
the Government, under any and all 
circumstances, is required to pro- 
vide their former employes with 
their old jobs “or to a position of 
like seniority, status and pay.” Here, 
too, the veteran must make applica- 
tion within 40 days after discharge. 


In addition, veterans have many 
other advantages in applying for 
Federal employment — preferential 





rating, waiver of appoOrtionms 
quotas, experience credits 
greater security in their jobs, 
3. Assistance in obtaining a 
job. At the veteran’s service, 
before he leaves the hospital, if 
is wounded, is the Veterans Em 
ment Service and the United § 
Employment Service, which use ¢ 
facilities, after consultation 
physicians, in placing him in a 
where he can be most useful ang 
the same time be as free as po 
of an etvironment which 
aggravate his injury. Full cong 
ation is given the veteran’s pre 








ences as to the type of work desirs 


by him, and the part of the eo 
to which he wishes to go. Also 
his favor, is the preference of » 
plants for veterans, and the g 
consideration shown by others 
the physically handicapped who, 
almost every case, become ideal ¢ 
ployes. 
May Take Training Later 
4. Vocational rehabilitation 
training. Roughly, if a veteran 


a service-connected disability raj 


at 10 per.cent or more, he is elig 
for training—with pay of 
month if single, $90 a month if 
ried plus additional sums for 
pendents—which range from 
simplest to the highest professi 
training, the only limit being 
no veteran may receive more 
four years’ training and the ent 
training program must be te 
nated six years after the end oft 
war.” 

Up to November 1, 300 disat 
veterans had begun training 
2,500 others had made application 
the Veterans Administration, 
latter believes, the OWI said, “th 
many of those who are now a 
ing employment in_ industry 
request vocational training if 
when their present employm 
ends.” 

, 5. Free hospitalization and med 
treatment in a Veterans Administ 
tion hospital as long and as of 
as he needs it for service-conn 

disabilities, and for nonservice 4 
abilities if facilities are availa 

6. A pension for life or as It 
as the disability continues for 
service-connected disability if 
disability is rated at 10 per cent 
more. 






































Little Chance of Mustering-Out Payy 
By Xmas, But Higher Rates Seen 
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MAJOR FEATURES. 


25 W. 45th Street 








Greetings 


and Best Wishes of the Season 
to you who are making possible a 


VICTORIOUS NEW YEAR 


Ww OW 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


Exclusive Distributors of RKO and current UNIVERSAL {6 mm. sound 


New York, N. Y. 


— 





AGE 1000 2000 3000 
20 4.58 8.88 13.18 
25 4.60 8.93 13.26 


1. Policy valid anywhere in world. 

2. Rates do not increase when you re- 
turn to civilian life 

Premiums deducted monthly from 
your pay. 

No medical exam necessary. 


3. 


4. 


1000 — 2000 — 3000 


Available Through Government Personnel Mutual Life Insurance 
Company and other Brokerage Connections, 


- - - LUMP 


Paid to any Named Beneficiary or Cash Paid to You in 20 Years 
Old Line Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 


SUM... 


Rates Per Mo. 20-Year Participating Endowment Policy 





AGE 1000 2000 3000 

30 4.64 9.01 13.38 

35 4.71 9.15 13.59 

5. Liberal Cash, Loan and Extended 
values. 7 

6. Lump sum to your beneficiary, 
which may be your fiancee if 
desired. 

7. Full coverage at all times, even in 


actual combat. 





(Age, Address 
$3000.00 policy desired. 





Print the following information on a@ separate sheet of paper. 


Full name—complete Military Address—Serial No, & Rank—Date ¢i 
listed—Complete Home Address—Birth (Day, , 
Height & Weight—Race & Nationality—Married or Single—Beneficiay 
& Relationship)—State whether . 








Month, Year, State)— 


$1000.00, $2000. 








Burk Burnett Bidg. 





Golden Gate Quartette, with Harry 





eration is the 90-minute “Command 


Von Zell announcing. 


BLOTTERS and CALENDARS AVAILABLE FOR YOUR NEEDS 


MAIL TO 
LAWRENCE & LAWRENCE 


Life Insurance Brokerage 


Fort Worth 2, Texas 













































